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CHAUCER’S CLERKES TALE 


Until Professor A. 8S. Cook argued for the use of the Ménagier 
de Paris as an intermediary (see note at the conclusion of this arti- 
cle), no one had ever advanced serious doubt that the only written 
source followed by Chaucer in the Clerkes Tale is Petrarch’s Latin 
translation of Boccaccio’s tenth novel, tenth day of the Decameron. 
Chaucer’s work seems in places so close a translation of Petrarch, 
and in general so strictly dependent on him for order of details, 
that the matter of relationship between Chaucer and Petrarch, and 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, had almost been laid aside as settled. 

The usual belief is that the main part of the Clerkes Tale is a 
rather close translation of Petrarch’s De obedientia ac fide uxoria 
Mythologia, itself a free translation or redaction of Boccaccio, 
though the story acquires much originality in its telling at Chau- 
cer’s hands. Additional proof that Petrarch’s version was Chau- 
cer’s source, thinks Skeat, is furnished by the fact that quotations 
from Petrarch appear in appropriate places in the margins of the 
Ellesmere and Hengwrt ss.’ ; 

The possibility of Chaucer’s having known the Decameron is 
regarded as so lacking in proof that it is not seriously considered. 
Skeat takes Tyrwhitt to task for wondering why Chaucer should 
have owned an obligation to Petrarch instead of to Boccaccio.® 

In the following comparison of passages in Chaucer, Boccaccio, 
and Petrarch I give instances in which, to say the least, certain 


1 For representative conclusions see Skeat’s Chaucer, m1, pp. 453-4; J. W. 
Hale, Note on Ohaucer’s Olerk’s Tale, Chaucer Soc., Originals and Analogues, 
p. 173; Lilian Winstanley, The Olerke’s Tale and the Squiere’s Tale, Cam- 
bridge, 1908, p. Ixxxv. 

? Skeat’s Chaucer, 11, p. 455. * Tbid., m1, p. 455. 
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phrases of Chaucer’s are closer to the Italian than to the Latin. 
Sometimes the English is so near the Italian and so different from 
the Latin that the resemblance is striking. In a few cases more 
or less important details are not in the Latin, and are in both 
Italian and English. Since it will be disputed by no one that the 
Clerkes Tale is in general a close rendering of Petrarch, such 
occasional resemblances between Chaucer and Boccaccio are cer- 
tainly rather startling and may be highly significant. 

The text followed for both Petrarch’s and Boccaccio’s tale is that 
published by the Chaucer Society.* Page references are to this 
publication. Italics are, of course, my own. 

Resemblances to Boccaccio do not begin to appear until rather 
late in Chaucer’s tale, not until the “ pars quarta” is reached, 
in fact. 

But whan thise tydinges cam to Grisildis, 
I deme that hir herte was ful wo. 
But she, y-lyke sad for evermo, 


Disposed was, this humble creature, 
Th’adversitee of fortune al tendure. (ll. 696-700.) 


La donna sentendo queste cose, e parendole dovere sperare di 
ritornare a casa del padre, e forse a guardar le pecore come 
altra volta aveva fatto, e vedere ad un’ altra donna tener colui 
al quale ella voleva tutto il suo bene, forte in sé medesima si 
dolea; ma pur, come l’altre ingiurie della fortuna aveva sos- 
tenute, cosi con fermo viso si dispose a questa dover sostenere. 
(pages 163-4.) 


Quae fama cim ad Griseldis notitiam peruenisset, tristis ut 
puto, sed ut quae semel de se suisque de sortibus statuisset, 
inconcussa constitit, expectans quid de se ille decerneret, cui 
se & sua cuncta subiecerat. (p. 164.) 


The likeness between “I deme that hir herte was ful wo” and 
“forte in sé medesima si dolea,” together with the departure of 
the English from “ tristis ut puto,” is apparent. It is true that 
“T deme” is a close rendering by Chaucer of Petrarch’s “ ut puto,” 
but in what follows from Chaucer there are words and locutions 
which are remarkably near Boccaccio’s. While “ adversitee of for- 
tune” may, of course, have been suggested by “de se suisque de 
sortibus,” since “sortibus” could well be translated “fate” or 


* Originals and Analogues. 
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“ fortune,” nevertheless “ ingiurie della fortuna ” is obviously much 
closer to Chaucer’s phrase. “ Dispose” and “ disposed ” strike the 
eye at once. 


But shortly if this storie I tellen shal, 
This markis writen hath in special 

A lettre in which he sheweth his entente, 
And secrely he to Boloigne it sente. 


To th’erl of Panik, which that hadde tho 
Wedded his suster, preyde he specially 

To bringen hoom agayn his children two 

In honurable estaat al openly. 

But o thing he him preyde outerly, 

That he to no wight, though men wolde enquere, 
Sholde nat telle, whos children that they were, 


But seye, the mayden sholde y-wedded be 
Un-to the markis of Saluce anon. 

And as this erl was preyed, so dide he; 
For at day set he on his wey is goon 
Toward Saluce, and lordes many oon, 

In riche array, this mayden for to gyde; 
Hir yonge brother ryding hir bisyde. 


Arrayed was toward hir mariage 

This fresshe mayde, ful of gemmes clere; 

Hir brother, which that seven yeer was of age, 
Arrayed eek ful fresh in his manere. 

And thus in greet noblesse and with glad chere, 
Toward Saluces shaping hir journey, 

Fro day to day they ryden in hir wey. (Il. 704-28.) 


Gualtieri, il quale diligentemente aveva i figliuoli fatti allevare 
in Bologna alla sua parente, che maritata era in casa de’ conti 
da Panago (essendo gia la fanciulla d’etAa di dodici anni, la 
pid bella cosa che mai si vedesse, e il fanciullo era di sei) 
avea mandato a Bologna al parente suo pregandol che gli 
piacesse di dovere con questa sua figliuola e col figliuolo venire 
a Saluzzo, e ordinare di menare bella e orrevole compagnia con 
seco, e di dire a tutti che costei per sua mogliere gli menasse, 
senza manifestare alcuna cosa ad alcuno chi ella si fosse 
altramenti. (p. 167.) 


Miserat iam ille Bononiam cognatum que rogauerat, ut ad se 
filios suos adduceret, fama undique diffusa uirginem illam sibi 
in coniugium adduci. Quod ille fideliter executurus, puellam 
iam nubilem, excellentem forma praeclardque eonspicuam 
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ornatu, germanumque suum simul annum iam septimum 
agentem, ducens cum eximia nobilium comitiua, statuto die 
iter arripuit. (p. 164.) 


A comparison of the above passages will be somewhat more com- 
plicated than any made so far, for the reason that the incident of 
Walter’s sending for his children comes in Boccaccio at a later point 
than it does in Petrarch or in Chaucer. Chaucer follows Petrarch 
by telling of Walter’s message directly after he has told of Walter’s 
getting the false bull from Rome, and before he has described Gri- 
selda’s sorrowful return to her father’s house. Boccaccio, on the 
other hand, follows a different narrative method by inserting what 
information he chooses to give concerning the message almost par- 
enthetically after he has written of preparations for the new wed- 
ding being completed. 

The rather long passage from Chaucer is noteworthy not only 
as showing details that are not grouped at this point in Petrarch’s 
story, and are grouped in the later description by Boccaccio, but 
also as affording a glimpse of Chaucer’s method in the handling 
of his translation. Petrarch’s fifty-one words of bald and indif- 
ferent Latin are expanded into 176 words of English that almost 
place the little cavalcade accompanying the children before our eyes. 

In the message which Walter sends to Bologna, according to 
Petrarch’s abstract of it, there is nothing about honorable accom- 
paniment,° nor any injunction, except an implied one, to keep the 
true identity of the girl secret. Yet Chaucer has these small de- 
tails almost exactly as they are in Boccaccio. Moreover, Walter’s 
relation by marriage to the House of Panago is not specifically 
mentioned at this point by Petrarch, and is mentioned by Boccaccio 
and Chaucer. “ Pregandol ” in Boccaccio and “ preyde ” occurring 
three times in the Chaucer passage attract notice. 

At first blush it might appear certain that Chaucer has here 
expanded one of Petrarch’s passages, adding details from Boccaccio. 
However, it is only fair to consider possible places in Petrarch to 
which Chaucer may have gone for hints of the information he has 
collected in this expansion. We find that Petrarch mentions the 
relationship of Walter’s sister to the Count of Panago when he 


°Of course, Petrarch says that the Count did start for Saluzzo “cum 
eximia nobilium comitiua” (p. 164), but he does not say that Walter 
requested or directed this. 
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says that the girl is taken to her for rearing: “ad sororem suam, 
quae illic Comiti de Panico nupta erat.”® Furthermore, Chaucer’s 
words in the passage before us are closer to the Latin than to the 
Italian, so far as the expression of this relationship is concerned. 
A hint for another matter could have been obtained by Chaucer 
at the same early point in the Petrarch version. When the girl is 
sent to the sister, Petrarch, following Boccaccio, mentions this 
injunction to keep the child’s identity secret: “ ut cuius filia esset 
a nemine posset agnosci.” * 

That Chaucer had these earlier passages from Petrarch in mind 
when he wrote of Walter’s message to his kinsman is entirely 
probable; the following of Petrarch in the description of relation- 
ship makes this almost certain. But the fact remains that the 
account of Walter’s message in Chaucer is not like that in Petrarch, 
and is almost exactly like that in Boccaccio. We may grant that 
Chaucer could naturally have felt the impulse to expand his bare 
Latin text at this point, and we may grant that for the details he 
assembles here he might have obtained hints at various places in 
Petrarch, but we may well ask how he happened to put these details 
together in just such a way that they made the original expanded 
version as it appears in Boccaccio. If this is mere coincidence, it is 
surely a most amazing example. 

‘ The smok,’ quod he, ‘ that thou hast on thy bak, 
Lat it be stille, and ber it forth with thee.’ 


But wel unnethes thilke word he spak, 
But wente his wey for rewthe and for pitee. (ll. 834-7.) 


Gualtieri, che maggior voglia di piagnere avea che d’altro, 
stando pur col viso duro, disse: “e tu una camicia ne porta.” 
(p. 165.) 


Abundabant uiro lachrymae, ut contineri amplius iam non 
possent, itaque faciem auertens, & “camisiam tibi unicam 
habeto,” uerbis trementibus uix expressit. (p. 165.) 


Besides the suggestion of “ne porta” in “ber it forth with 
thee ” there is also worthy of notice the fact that Chaucer here 
departs from Petrarch’s details, and that his change, brief though 
the space is in which it is made, affects the character of Walter. 


* Originals and Analogues, p. 161. *Tbid., p. 161. 
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The flowing tears and trembling voice, which are hardly a happy 
artistic addition on Petrarch’s part, are not duplicated in Chaucer, 
where the actions of Walter are much more like those in Boccaccio’s 
version. 

Here again, however, we must consider a possible hint from an- 
other passage in Petrarch. The phrase “ber it forth with thee” 
could conceivably take inspiration from the Latin preceding that 
which has been quoted. Griseldis, speaking of her dowry several 
lines before Walter’s final short speech, says: “ at quid iubes dotem 
meam mecum ut auferam.”* “ Auferam ” is, of course, equivalent 
to “bear forth,” and it is possible that Chaucer made Walter use 
Griseldis’s own word when he came to make him speak of the 
“smok.” But this cannot explain the change Chaucer makes in 
the episode which brings it closer to Boccaccio’s conception. 


I have no wommen suffisaunt certayn 

The chambres for tarraye in ordinaunce 

After my lust, and therfor wolde I fayn 

That thyn were al swich maner governaunce; (ll. 904-7.) 


. e tu sai che io non ho in casa donne che mi sappiano 
acconciare le camere né@ fare molte cose che a cosi fatta festa 
si richeggiono; e percid tu, che meglio che altra persona queste 
cose di casa sai, metti in ordine quello che da far ci @,... 
(pp. 166-7.) 


. . . domi tamen foeminas ad hoc opus idoneas non habeo, 
proinde tu, quamuis ueste inopi, hance tibi quae mores meos 
nosti, optimé suscipiendorum locandorumque hospitum curam 
sumes.” (pp. 166-7.) 


Line 905 of Chaucer little suggests any idea in “ad hoc opus 
idoneas” nor in the Latin preceding the quotation I have made, 
but furnishes a striking parallel with the Italian. Indeed, one 
could hardly translate “acconciare le camere” more literally than 
by “the chambres for t’arraye,” and “in ordinaunce” suggests 
inspiration from the Italian “in ordine,” although the Italian 
words do not occur in the phrase corresponding to the English. 
The Latin “ad hoc opus” is indefinite, but the phrase mentioning 
the preparation of the rooms is specific. How is it that when 
Chaucer wished to become specific he again utilized detail exactly 


® Originals and Analogues, p. 165. 
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as it appears in Boccaccio? It is true that in Petrarch Walter 
speaks of placing the guests,® and of according them honor after 
their ranks; and it is to be admitted that this could have suggested 


“chambres ” to Chaucer. But there is still a tantalizing likeness 
in idea and words between Chaucer and Boccaccio. 


O thing biseke I yow and warne also, 

That ye ne prikke with no tormentinge 

This tendre mayden, as ye han don mo; 

For she is fostred in hir norishinge 

More tendrely, and, to my supposinge, 

She coude nat adversitee endure 

As coude a povre fostred creature.’ (ll. 981-7.) 


- Ma quanto posso vi priego, che quelle punture, le quah 
all’altra, che vostra fu, gid deste, non diate a questa; ché 
appena che io creda che ella le potesse sostenere, si perché pid 
giovane @, e si ancora perché in dilicatezze @ allevata, ove 
colei in continue fatiche da piccolina era stata. (p. 168.) 


. unum bona fide te precor ac moneo, ne hanc illis aculeis 
agites, quibus alteram agijtasti. Nam quod. & iunior & deli- 
eatids enutrita est, pati quantum ego auguror non ualeret. 
(p. 168.) 


The Latin furnishes a close source for ll. 981-5 of Chaucer in 
the above extract. The last two lines, however, Chaucer has ex- 
panded from the Latin in a way that suggests very definitely the 
Italian, as I have attempted to show by italicization. This resem- 
blance is small but striking. 

The lines of Chaucer are the subject of a remark by Mr. Skeat 
relative to the refined modesty of Griselda, especially in referring 
to herself as “mo.” *° Miss Winstanley thinks that in the por- 
traying of modesty in Griselda here Chaucer makes a departure 
from Petrarch which brings him closer to Boccaccio.** She has no 


* Cf. “ locandorumque,” p. 167. 

See Chaucer, v, p. 350: “ Chaucer, who throughout surpasses his ori- 
ginal in delicacy of treatment, did not permit himself to be outdone here; 
and Boccaccio also has the word altra. The use of me would have been a 
direct charge of unkindness, spoiling the whole story.” 

See The Clerke’s Tale and the Squiere’s Tale, p. Ixxxiii, note 3: “It 
will be noticed that Boccaccio does not make Griselda refer to herself 
directly but very delicately as ‘all’altra, che vostra fu’ and ‘colei’; 
Petrarch puts this much more bluntly: .. .” 
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hesitation in ascribing whatever of restoration she finds in Chaucer 
in this instance to “ sheer force of poetic insight.” ** 







Thise ladyes, whan that they hir tyme say, 

Han taken hir, and in-to chambre goon, 

And strepen hir out of hir rude array, 

And in a cloth of gold that brighte shoon, 

With a coroune of many a riche stoon 

Up-on hir heed, they in-to halle hir broghte, 

And ther she was honoured as hir oghte. (ll. 1058-64.) 
















Le donne lietissime levato dalle tavole, con Griselda n’andarono 
im camera, e con migliore agurio, trattile i suoi pannicelli, 
d’una nobile roba delle sue la rivestirono, e come donna, la 
quale ella eziandio negli stracci pareva, nella sala la rime- 
narono. (p. 169.) 























. raptimque matronae alacres ac fauentes circum fusae, uili- 
bus exutam suis, solitis uestibus induunt exornantque, plausus- 
que laetissimus & fausta omnium uerba circumsonant,.. . 
(p. 169.) 


Here besides an expansion of the Latin which makes the whole 
incident more like that in Boccaccio’s version than that in Pe- 
trarch’s we find in Chaucer two small details which Boccaccio uses 
but which Petrarch does not. That Chaucer might by his own 
inspiration have Griselda taken out of the hall for the dressing 
preparatory to her rehabilitation is to be admitted, but the fact 
remains that Petrarch is absolutely silent as to the detail, and 
that Chaucer is astonishingly close to Boccaccio. Moreover, there 
is a definite similarity between Italian and English words, such as 
“camera” and “chambre,” “sala” and “halle,” “n’andarono” 
and “han goon.” It may be freely granted that these are inev- 
itable words in each case, and that they might have been used 
naturally by Chaucer to describe the episode. But the combination 
of these identical words and the information found in Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, though not in Petrarch, merits careful judging. We 
have met before in our small array of parallel passages resemblances 
which might be explained as chance occurrences. But the evidence 
is cumulative. We have not only found mere echoes of Boccaccio 
in Chaucer; what is more important, we have found Chaucer more | 
than once using actual bits of information, small though they may 


* Ibid., p. Ixxxiii, note 3. 
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be, which cannot come from Petrarch and which seem to come 
from Boccaccio. Such is the case with the passage just discussed. 

In making a comparison such as has been essayed, one feels the 
lack of a critical edition of Petrarch’s Latin. The text printed by 
the Chaucer Society ** is almost surely not exactly like that which 
Chaucer must have used.'* The old question of whether Chaucer 
actually received his manuscript from the hands of Petrarch or not 
need not concern us here. The indication seems to be that wher- 
ever Chaucer obtained his manuscript of Petrarch’s Latin it was 
very possibly corrupt in some details, though in how many we can- 
not say. Fortunately, however, such probable corruptions as have 
been pointed out by Mr. Hendrickson consist of changes in single 
words, such as the substitution of “ honestatis ” for “ honestatus.” ** 
It is entirely probable then that any divergence between the Chau- 
cer Society text and Chaucer’s own, even though both were at some 
time corrupted, would not explain Chaucer’s apparent reversions 
from Petrarch to Boccaccio. It is most unlikely that whole phrases 
and ideas in Petrarch would be so changed by mere corruption. 

I have made a studious attempt to refrain as much as possible 
from argument as to the how and why of any resemblance between 
Chaucer and Boccaccio which cannot well be explained by recourse 
to Petrarch. Nor shall any systematic explanation be undertaken 
now. A few of the resemblances are possibly elusive enough to be 
called only curious coincidences in the narrative methods of two 
great story-tellers. If the parallels were granted the very lightest 
importance possible, they would be at least highly interesting small 
revelations of the way in which Chaucer’s genius is nearer to Boc- 
caccio’s than to Petrarch’s. But it would seem that more than this 
degree of importance is possible and to a greater or less degree 
probable, whatever the exact explanation for the phenomena may be. 
The bulk of the parallels is fairly large, and many of them, as we 
have seen, are much more than elusive in character; indeed, they 
are often definite. Actual facts and sometimes characteristic modes 
of expression not found in Petrarch apparently get from Boccaccio 
to Chaucer in some mysterious way. Did Chaucer have some 
written material to supplement his supposed main source, the Latin 
of Petrarch? 


%From Francisci Petrarchae Opera, Basileae, 1581. 


*G. L. Hendrickson, Mod. Phil., tv, pp. 190-2. * Tbid., p. 191. 
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In any explanation the following are among possibilities that 
might have to be considered. 

1. Chaucer actually saw the Decameron in the original. 

2. In some way Chaucer saw Boccaccio’s story of Griselda in the 
original Italian but separated from its place in the framework of 
the Decameron. 

3. Chaucer saw an English or French translation of the Deca- 
meron or of the separate Griselda story as Boccaccio told it. In 
this connection may be quoted the interesting passage in Sacchetti 
in which he seems to say that the Decameron was translated into 
both English and French, though unfortunately the text is so bad 
that we cannot be sure of exactly what he means. Gaps in the text 
are due to lacunae in the manuscript. 


...e riguardando in fine allo eccellente poeta fiorentino messer 
Giovanni Boccacci, il quale descrivendo il libro delle Cento 
Novelle per una materiale cosa, quanto al nobil suo ingegno 
. - » quello @ divulzato e richio . . . che insino in Francia e 
in Inghilterra hanno ridotto alla loro lingua, e grand. . .* 


4. Chaucer had a manuscript of Petrarch’s Latin in the margins 
of which were quotations from Boccaccio’s Italian, just as there 
are now in the margins of the Ellesmere and Hengwrt mss. of 
Chaucer quotations from Petrarch (see above). 

Perhaps none of these is the most likely possibility. All four 
are highly tentative offerings. By a consideration of the first and 
third the most startling and far-reaching questions are raised, for 
if Chaucer knew the Decameron in its entirety, why did he not 
filch a large amount of material from it, as we should naturally 
expect him to have done? This might very possibly be bound up 
with the very vexing problem raised by Chaucer’s strange neglect 
to mention the name of Boccaccio, much as he uses him. 

However, thus much seems at once apparent. The similarities 
between Boccaccio’s and Chaucer’s tale of Griselda which cannot 
be explained by means of Petrarch are of such number and char- 
acter that they cannot be lightly dismissed as ordinary coincidences 
due to Chaucer’s sheer genius for divining a better original through 


* See Proemio del Trecento Novelle of Franco Sacchetti. I quote from 
the edition Delle Novelle di Franco Sacchetti, Londra, 1795, p. 4. For call- 
ing my attention to this passage I am indebted to Professor J. D. M. Ford. 
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a free redaction. Even if they are regarded as coincidences, they 
are surely far from ordinary, so much so, in fact, that the laws of 
chance must suffer much stretching to cover the facts in the case. 
If, on the other hand, the similarities are not regarded as coinci- 
dences, it seems that they must be regarded as evincing some sort 
of contact, direct or circuitous, between Chaucer and that part of 
the Decameron at least in which the story of Griselda is related. 
In our present state of knowledge we are apparently unable to 
settle upon the way in which such contact could best have been 
established, but the possibility of its existence is none the less real 
and none the less significant.*” 


WILLARD Epwarp FARNHAM. 
University of Wisconsin. 





* After this article was in its present form, Professor Cook’s arguments 
for the use of the Ménagier were published (Romanic Review, vit, 210 ff.). 
I do not feel, however, that Professor Cook’s parallels between Chaucer and 
the Ménagier, numerous as they are, can be successfully used to explain 
Chaucer’s departure from Petrarch, apparently in favor of Boccaccio, 
here gathered together. Only one of Professor Cook’s findings touches very 
directly any likeness I have found between the English and the Italian. 


‘This is contained in the following passage from the I'rench, which may be 


compared with the last group of parallel passages in the article above: 
“Les dames et damoiselles joyeusement plourans prirent leur dame Gri- 
silidis et tantost l’enmenérent en wne chambre et lui dévestirent ses povres 
robes et vestemens et la revestirent des autres et la receurent 1 marquise 
comme il appartenoit” (.démagier, ed. 1846, 1, 124). Professor Cook 
notices the parallel in “en une chambre” (No. 21, Romanic Review, vmt, 
215). In other ways, however, Chaucer is here closer to Boccaccio than he 
is to the French author, as may be easily seen. On the whole, after a 
careful examination of passages in the Ménagier corresponding to those 
I have quoted from Boccaccio and Petrarch, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ménagier, whatever its relationship to Chaucer may be, is not 
the key to the present particular problem. 







































SOME FURTHER SHAKSPERE ALLUSIONS OR 
PARALLELS 





Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, published his volume of 
“Poems ” in 1657 and re-issued the unsold copies, with consider- 
able new material appended, in 1664. One or two of his pieces had 
been printed earlier, separately. I shall here report, under dates of 
first printing, various real or apparent parallelisms between pas- 
sages in these poems by King and passages in Shakspere’s works, 
in the belief that some of them at least should take their place in 
any future revision of The Shakspere Allusion Book. In several of 
the cases here noted, doubtless, no direct contact need be supposed ; 
and the passage from King is offered accordingly rather as an illus- 
tration than as an allusion. The Shakspere references are based on 
Maemillan’s Globe Edition, 1911; the King references, on the col- 
lected edition of The English Poems of Henry King, D. D., Yale 
University Press, 1914. 


(1) 1638. Men who a rustick plainnesse so affect, 

They think God served best by their neglect. 

Holding the cause would be profan’d by it, 

Were they at charge of learning or of wit. 

And therefore bluntly (what comes next) they bring 

Course and unstudy’d stuffs for offering. 

To my honoured Friend Mr. George Sandys. 
[p. 102, ll. 91-96.] 

(Cf. King Lear, 1, ii, 101-110.] 


(2) 1649. As Earth-quakes fright us, when the teeming earth 
Rends ope her bowels for a fatall birth. 
A Deep Groane, Etc. [p. 159, ll. 13, 14 ] 
(Cf. 1 Henry IV, m1, i, 27-33.] 


(3) -Charls nev’r endur’d the Truth which he profest, 
To be unfixt by bosome interest. 
An Elegy upon the most Incomparable King 
Charls the First. [p. 138, ll. 31, 32.] 
[Cf. Macbeth, 1, ii, 63, 64.] 


(4) 1657. Was ever stomack that lackt meat 
Nourisht by what another eat? 
Silence. A Sonnet. [p. 21, ll. 7, 8.] 
(Cf. Richard II, 1, iii, 296, 297.] 
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(5) You may assoon imprison the North-wind; 

Or catch the Lightning as it leaps; or reach 

The leading billow first ran down the breach; 

Or undertake the flying clouds to track 

In the same path they yesterday did rack. 

The Retreat. [pp. 23, 24, ll. 2-6.] 

(Cf. Merchant of Venice, rv, i, 71-77.] 


(6) Had there appear’d some sharp cross-garter’d man 
Whom their loud laugh might nick-name Puritan, 
Cas’d up in factious breeches and small ruffe, 
That hates the surplis, and defies the cuffe. 
To his Friends of Christ-Church wpon the 
mislike of the Marriage of the Arts 
acted at Woodstock. [p. 28, ll. 11-14.] 


(Cf. Twelfth Night, u, v, 167, etc. Perhaps some light is here cast on 
the question of Malvolio’s Puritanism.] 


(7) Cross Planets did envie 
Us to each other, and Heaven did untie 
Faster than vowes could binde. O that the Starres, 
When Lovers meet, should stand oppos’d in warres! 
The Surrender. [p. 30, ll. 19-22.] 


[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Prologue to Act I, 1. 6.] 


(8) And since that is already thine, what need 
I to re-give it by some newer deed? 
Yet take it once again. Free circumstance 
Does oft the value of mean things advance: 
Who thus repeats what he bequeath’d before, 
Proclaims his bounty richer then his store. 
The Legacy. [p. 31, ll. 7-12.] 
[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, u, ii, 128-135.] 


(9) With this cast ragge of my mortalitie 
The Legacy. [p. 31, 1. 19.] 
[Cf. Merchant of Venice, v, i, 64.] 


(10) Since my cross Starres and inauspicious fate. 
Valentines day. [p. 34, 1. 9.] 


[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, Prologue to Act I, 1. 6; V, iii, 111.] 


(11) Tis ten to one this dancing spirit may 
A devil prove to bear thy wits away. 
To One demanding why Wine sparkles. 
[p. 42, ll. 21, 22.] 
[Cf. Othello, 11, iii, 283-285, 291-293, 297.] 
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(12) And make thy glowing nose a Map of Hell 
Where Bacchus purple fumes like Meteors dwell. 
To One demanding why Wine sparkles. 
[p. 42, ll. 23, 24.] 
(Cf. 1 Henry IV, 11, iv, 351; mm, iii, 28-37.] 


(13) So breaks the day, when the returning Sun 
Hath newly through his Winter Tropick run, 
As You (Great Sir!) in this regress come forth 
From the remoter Climate of the North. 
Upon the Kings return from Scotland. 
[p. 45, ll. 1-4.] 
(Cf. Richard IIT, 1, i, 1. 2.] 


(14) I ne’r was drest in Forms; nor can I bend 
My pen to flatter any, nor commend ...... 
You are my friend, and in that word to me 
Stand blazon’d in your noblest Heraldry. 
A Letter. [pp. 57, 58, ll. 1, 2, 5, 6.] 
[Cf. 1 Henry IV, tv, i, 1-8.] 


(15) If that the passant Lord 
Let fall a fore’t salute, or but afford 
The Nod Regardant. 
A Letter. [p. 58, ll. 21-23.] 
[Cf. As You Like It, v, iv, 76-102.] 


(16) Paradox. That Fruition destroyes Love. [pp. 69-73.] 


{The argument of this piece parallels Sonnet cxxix, and perhaps Cym- 
beline, 1, v, 9-13.] 


(17) I would sin oft, and on my guilty brow 
Wear every misperfection that I ow. 
To my Sister Anne King, who chid me in 
verse for being angry. [p. 74, ll. 7, 8.] 


(Cf. 1 Henry IV, m1, ii, 142-144; Hamlet, 1, v, 79.] 


(18) Well I am charm’d, and promise to redress 

What, without shrift, my follies doe confess 

Against my self. 

To my Sister Anne King, who chid me in 
verse for being angry. [p. 74, ll. 13-15.] 
(Cf. 1 Henry IV, 11, i, 190.] 

(19) But like an ugly Amorist, thy crest 

Must be with spoyles of Youth and Beauty drest? 


An Elegy Upon the immature loss of the most 
vertuous Lady Anne Rich. [p. 76, ll. 21, 22.] 


[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, v, iii, 92-96, 102-105.] 
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(20) What is’t I envy not? no dog nor fly 
But my desires prefer, and wish were I; 
For they are free. 
An Essay on Death and a Prison. 
[p. 109, ll. 31-33.] 
[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, 111, iii, 30-42.] 


(21) For being newly born 
He hayles th’ ensuing storm with shrieks and eryes. 
An Elegy Occasioned by sickness. 
[p. 116, ll. 28, 29, et pas.] 
[Cf. King Lear, Iv, vi, 182-187.] 


(22) It is a weary enterlude 
Which doth short joyes, long woes include. 
The World the Stage, the Prologue tears, 
The Acts vain hope, and vary’d fears: 
The Scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no Epilogue but Death. 
The Dirge. [pp. 120, 121, ll. 31-36.] 


(Cf. As You Like It, m1, vii, 139-166.] 





(23) Thus constantly the Obsequies renew 
Which to thy precious memory are due... . 
To offer up our sighs upon thy Tomb, 
And wet thy Marble with our dropping eyes 
Which till the spring which feeds their current dries 
Resolve each falling night and rising day 
This mournfull homage at thy Grave to pay. 
An Elegy, ete. [pp. 121, 122, ll. 9, 10, 42, 46.] 


[Cf. Romeo and Juliet, v, iii, 14-17.] 


(24) 1664. Their Life is meerly Time and Fortunes sport. 
On the Earl of Essex. [p. 126, 1. 22.] 





(Cf. 1 Henry IV, Vv, iv, 81.] 


(25) And that no Bladders blown by Common breath, 
Shall bear them up amidst the Waves of Death. 
On the Earl of Essex. [p. 126, ll. 23, 24.] 


[Cf. Henry VIII, m1, ii, 358-365. The general tone of the whole passage 
in King suggests this scene at many points.] 


To these allusions or illustrations in King’s poems should be 
added this parallel in one of his sermons: 
(26) “The verdict of our Sinnes finds and concludes us Beasts...... 


Rebellious as the unyoaked Oxe, and like the Horse (in Jeremy) 
neighing after forbidden Beds; like the Lion in Fury, the Ape in 
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Affection, the Wolfe in Rapacitie, the Beare in Gluttony, and the 


Swine in Drunkennes.” 
A Spital Sermon of Deliverance, 1626. 


[Cf. King Lear, 111, iv, 95-97.] 


It will be observed that in the course of these twenty-six refer- 
ences only twelve plays are mentioned, and only five of these more 
than once; viz., Romeo and Juliet and 1 Henry IV, six times each; 
King Lear, three times; Merchant of Venice and As You Like It, 
twice each. Doubtless other gleaners in the field of Henry King’s 
works will find echoes of other plays ; but meanwhile it seems reason- 
able to stress this bit of evidence that the better known and liked 
plays to-day were also the favorites in the seventeenth century. 


LAWRENCE MASsOoNn. 


Yale University. 


MOLIBRE’S BORROWINGS FROM THE COMEDIE DES 
PROVERBES 


Even a casual reading of Montluc’s Comédie des Prmerbes sug- 
gests that it exerted some influence on Moliére, for such striking 
phrases as “ qui ne se mouche pas du pied” and “ la téte plus grosse 
que le poing et si elle n’est pas enflée ” occur both in this play and 
in the work of the master, but it has not been clearly established 
how far this influence goes, or what its nature may be. ‘the 
Comédie des Proverbes, first published in 1633,’ had gone through 
twelve editions before Moliére’s death. The fact that it is not 
mentioned in La Grange’s Registre does not exclude the possibility 
of Moliére’s having acted it at the Illustre Théatre or during his 
wanderings in provincial France. As there had been few works 
since Rabelais in which wit flowed so continuously, this verve and 
its richness in popular expressions may well have attracted Moliére’s 
attention. At the same time, as it is almost entirely composed, 
according to its author’s purpose, of familiar saws and fossilized 
epithets, resemblances to it could scarcely be avoided by a writer 


*M. E. Roy in la Vie et les euvres de Charles Sorel, Paris, 1891, p. 253, 
has shown the error of earlier writers who place the first representation 
of this piece in 1609 or 1616. It was probably first acted only a year or 
two before its publication. 
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at all given to aphorisms. To prove relationship a large number 
of parallel phrases must therefore be collected. 

Despois, following in some instances Auger and earlier writers, 
notes here and there in his edition? of Moliére, thirteen distinct 
cases of resemblance, but he does not gather them together, nor 
discuss further the question of Moliére’s indebtedness to this play. 
I think a conclusion may be reached by a study of the following 
list, which consists of the cases indicated by Despois and twelve 
others, three of which have been pointed out by Livet; * 


Moliére 


1. Ftourdi, 11, 5. Vous tuez 
done des gens qui se portent 
fort bien. 


2. Dépit am., 1, 6. ne sont 
encor pour moi que du haut 
allemand. 


3. Précieuses, Se. 2. sortir dici 
les braies nettes. 


4. Sganarelle, 1, 12. C’est 
prendre la chévre un peu 
vite.® 


5. Mar. forcé, 1, 6. tu n’as 
seulement qu’é nous donner 
ta main, avec la croix de- 
dans. 


6. Tartuffe, 11, 2. ne disant 


mot, je n’en pense pas 
moins. 
%. Ibid., u, 3. nest pas un 


homme, non, qui se mouche 


du pié. 


Comédie des Proverbes* 


111, 3. Ceux que vous avez tuez 
se portent bien. 


111, 1. pourveu qu’on ne nous 
entende non plus que le 
haut allemand. 


111, 5. ils n’en ont pas tiré leurs 
brayes nettes. 


11, 3. tu prens la chévre. 


111, 3. donnez-moi donc la piéce 
blanche, ou bien je ne vous 
dirai rien. 


Prologue. le perroquet de mais- 
tre Guillaume qui ne dit 
mot et n’en pense pas moins. 


I, 6. un homme qui ne se mouche 
pas du pied.® 


* Grands Ecrivains, Paris, Hachette, 1873-1886. The cases mentioned by 
him are those numbered below 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
* Lewique de la langue de Moliére, Paris, 1895-1897. 


*Ancien Thédtre francais, Paris, Jannet, 1861 


Ix, 6-98. 


(Bibl. Elzévirienne), 


5Cf. Bourgeois gentilhomme, 11, 10, “ t’a fait prendre la chévre.’”’ 
*In both cases such a man is considered a desirable match for an attrac- 


tive girl. 


2 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17%. 


18. 


19. 
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Ibid., v, 3. les envieux 
mourront, mais non jamais 
Venvie. 


Ibid., v, 3. tas esté au tré- 
passement d’un chat, t’as la 
vue trouble. 


Ibid., 1v, 3. votre petit 
chien Brusquet. 


Misanthrope, 1, 
cela de vos papiers. 


1. rayez 


Ibid., 1v, 4. déloger sans 
trompette. 


Méd. malgré lu, 1, 1. un 
traitre qui me mange tout 
ce que j'ai?—Tu as menti: 
jen bois une partie. 


Ibid., 1, 1. votre peau vous 
démange. 


. Ibid., 1, 1. vous avez envie 


de me dérober quelque chose 
(i. e., a beating). 


Ibid., 1, 5. le vela tout 
craché comme on nous l’a 
défiguré. 


Ibid., 1, 5. ne lantiponez 
(synonym of lanternez) 
point davantage. 


Tbid., 1, 1. tous ces méde- 
cins n’y feront rian que de 
Viau claire. 


Avare, 111, 1, vous tenir au 
cul et aux chausses. 


11, 7. ’envie ne mourra jamais, 
mais les envieux mourront. 


11, 5. Tu as esté au trepassement 
d’un chat: tu vois trouble. 


111, 7. le chien 4 Brusquet. 

111, 3. rayez cela de sur vos pa- 
piers. 

Ibid. desloger sans trompette. 

11, 3. ils ont la mine de ne man- 


ger pas tout leur bien, ils 
en boiront une bonne partie. 


111, 5. la chair leur demange. 


11, 5. si tu m’importunes davan- 
tage, tu me deroberas un 
soufflet. 


3. vous ressemblez toute 
crachée* a une beauté. 


III, 


Ibid. ne lanternez pas davan- 
tage. 


11, 3. ils ne feront que de l’eau, 
encore’ sera-t-elle toute 
claire. 


I, 7. vous le tenez au cul et aux 
chausses. 


*Livet gives several examples of this expression, none so old as this; 
for its use in the sixteenth century, cf. Holbrook, Modern Philology, 


XIV, 


156. 
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20. Ibid., 111, 6. mauvaise herbe 111, 5. mauvaise herbe croist 


croit toujours. toujours. 

21. Bourgeois gent., 1, 2. plus 1, 3. plus farouche que n’est la 
cruelle que n’est le tigre aux biche au bois. 
bois. 


22. Ibid., 11,4. Ile gratte par 11, 3. vous les gratez bien ot il 


ou il se démange. leur demange. 

23. Ibid., 11, 5. jaila téte plus 1, 5. j’avons la teste plus grosse 
grosse que le poing, et si elle que le poing, et si elle n’est 
n’est pas enflée. pas enflée. 


24. Scapin, m1, 5. je ne pré- w, 3. je luy ay bien passé la 
tends pas qu’on me fasse plume par le bec. 
passer la plume par le bec. ; 


25. Ibid., v, 3. mon congé cent 
fois me fit-il hoc. 11, 6. cela m’est hoc.® 


There is no evidence that Moliére modeled any of his plays 
directly on the Comédie des Proverbes, nor that he used its language 
to any considerable extent, but it is extremely probable that he 
was acquainted with the play and that he learned from it the 
dramatic value of certain phrases and epithets, to which he gave 
permanent fame by incorporating them into his own plays. 


H. CarrineTton LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 





MILTON AND EZEKIEL 


The general likeness of Lycidas 113-131 and Ezekiel xxxtv, 2-10 
has not been sufficiently considered by Milton’s commentators. 
Both claim to be inspired utterances, one being spoken by Saint 
Peter, the other by the prophet in the name of God. Though one 
is in poetry and the other in prose, both are in form pastorals. In 
both the unfaithful pastors are charged with feeding themselves 
and not the sheep. The latter in both instances are represented 
as diseased, scattered, and preyed upon by wild beasts. The tone 


* Livet’s examples are more recent than this. Other cases of resemblance 
such as aga, mentioned by Despois, queusi, queumy, malgré ses dents, etc., 
seem too slight to be valuable as evidence. 
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of both passages is one of righteous indignation, deepening at the 
end to one of sombre menace. 

The last two lines of the passage in Lycidas, more than any other 
two lines in Milton’s poetry, have exercised the ingenuity of critics, 
in the attempt to explain what Milton meant by the “ two-handed 
engine.” Warburton suggested that Milton referred to Saint Peter’s 
sword, here metamorphosed into the two-handed sword of romance. 
“This supposition,” Warton says, “only embarrasses the passage.” 
The “engine,” he thinks, is not a sword at all, but “the axe that 
was to cut off Laud’s head.” But, since Laud was not beheaded 
till 1645, whereas Lycidas was written in 1637, such an identifica- 
tion would imply an oracular gift in Milton that even he, with his 
far from modest estimate of his own gifts, would not have claimed. 
With equal assurance Newton identifies the instrument with the 
axe “laid at the root of the trees” (Matt. 111,10). This, as Mas- 
son says, ignores the fact that this weapon is at the door of a 
building, and not at the root of a tree. Masson himself identifies 
it as the two houses of Parliament. Gilfillan assures us that it is 
“the sword with two edges issuing out of Christ’s mouth” (Rev. 
I, 16). 

Apparently the critics have been misled by the adjective “ two- 
handed ” into an attempt to find a retributive weapon dignified 
enough for Deity and yet possessed of effectiveness analogous to that 
of a double-barrelled gun. As a matter of fact there is probably 
no special significance in the term “ two-handed ” except that the 
weapon is represented as a trenchant one, and, perhaps, big and 
heavy, like the swords in use at the end of the Middle Ages. Huge 
two-handed swords had been popular with the Scottish knights in 
the fourteenth century, and some of these Milton may have seen.* 

Whatever the origin of the symbol, Milton always refers to the 
instrument of God’s correction as a two-handed sword. Such was 
Michael’s, which he “ brandished with huge two-handed sway,” fell- 
ing “squadrons at once” (Paradise Lost, v1, 251). Now Michael 
represents God’s justice, as is suggested by his name, which means 


*A fine example of such a sword hangs today in the Banquet Hall of 
Edinburgh Castle. Its entire length is six feet; the blade four feet and 
three inches, and the hilt twenty-two inches. It is such a weapon as might 
easily impress a less imaginative person than Milton as a sword requiring 
superhuman strength to wield, and so suggestive of the “armoury of God.” 
Paradise Lost, v1, 321. 
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“ Who is like God,” and his sword, which Milton tells us (line 321) 
was given him “ from the armoury of God,” was the sword of God’s 
justice. If we could be certain that the “engine” of Lyctdas was 
also the sword of God’s justice—a supposition that Masson declares 
to be absurd—we should clear up the mystery of what Milton meant 
in this controverted passage. 

That indeed the “ engine ” of Lycidas and the sword of Michael 
were each the sword of God’s justice, and hence identical, seems 
reasonable from the fact that they probably had the same origin 
in the chapter of Ezekiel above referred to as having conceivably 
inspired Milton’s invective against the clergy. Here (Ezekiel 
XXXVI, 11-18) the prophet represents God as promising to become 
a good shepherd to Israel, gathering the scattered sheep, and feed- 
ing them in “a good pasture ”; “ but I will destroy,” he says, “ the 
fat and the strong, I will feed them with judgment.” 

The last assertion is both a promise and a threat; and both are 
contained in the last word. It is the Hebrew word mishpat, ren- 
dered in different connections in the authorized version by three 
English words—judgment, ordinance, justice. That it is a word 
of varied meanings is shown still more plainly by the Septuagint, 
which renders it by no less than five different words, «pia, xpiows 
Sixaiwpa, Sixavocvvn, évdixnow. In this particular passage the 
word justice most adequately translates it; and in the Jewish trans- 
lation of the scriptures it is properly so rendered. The announce- 
ment that mishpat (‘justice’) would henceforth be administered 
in the fold, coupled with the scathing denunciation of the unfaith- 
ful shepherds which had preceded, could hardly have escaped Mil- 
ton seeking a biblical precedent for denouncing and threatening 
the corrupt clergy of his day.? 


* That Milton’s knowledge of Hebrew equipped him for recognizing the 
veiled threat contained in the Hebrew words there can be no question. We 
know that he owned a Hebrew Bible, given him by his tutor, Young, as 
early at 1625. And in his Latin poem Ad Patrem composed at Horton 
he wrote, 

Tuo, pater optime, sumptu 
Cum mihi Romulee patuit facundia lingue 
Et Latii veneres, et quae Jovis ora decebant 
Grandia magniloquis elata vocabula Graiis, 
Addere suasisti quos jactat Gallia flores, 


Queque Palestinus loquitur mysteria vates. 
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Granting that Milton may have found the suggestion of a veiled 
threat in. the Hebrew text, it remains to show that he had biblical 
authority for making the instrument of God’s justice upon evil- 
doers both in the elegy and the epic, a sword. Such authority any 
one of several passages in the Old Testament would furnish. Per- 
haps the most striking example occurs in the famous “ sword-song ” 
of Ezekiel (xxt, 14 ff.), which, in spite of its obscurity, its abrupt 
transitions, and its strange anthropomorphism, contains one per- 
fectly clear image—that of Jehovah’s sword in action. It is evi- 
dently personified; and, though not self-directed, is sentient, like 
the “two-handed engine” that “stands ready to smite” in the 
elegy. 

The exact meaning of the line in which the sword is ordered to 
be doubled and trebled is quite obscure. Translated literally, the 
words mean, “ Let the sword be doubled a third,” where the symbol 
is meant to suggest the intensity and energy of the divine punish- 
ment. Perhaps in the word hikaphal (‘let it be doubled’) Milton 
found a suggestion of the adjective “ two-handed ” that he employs 
in both the elegy and the epic. . 

Without, however, urging the rather remote possibility of a ver- 
bal influence of the Hebrew text, we may summarize our conclu- 
sions as follows. Because the editors of Milton have been men less 
familiar with the literature of Israel than with the Greek and 
Latin classics, and because they knew less of the Old Testament 
than of the New, they have hitherto ignored in their annotation of 
Milton’s arraignment of the Anglican clergy a passage in Ezekiel 
which very possibly may have inspired it. Upon examination, the 
two passages in question appear strikingly alike. The likeness ap- 
pears, not only in their common pastoral quality, in the practical 
identity of the charges they embody against the spiritual guides of 
the people, and in the somber mood they express, but also in the 
fact that both end with the suggestion that a stern retributive jus- 
tice will be meted out to the unfaithful shepherds.® 


*That Milton’s diatribe may have been inspired by Ezekiel seems the 
more probable in view of the extent of Ezekiel’s influence upon him. Eze- 
kiel’s visions, with their elaborate symbolism, suggested, no doubt, by the 
products of Babylonian art with which as an exile he was surrounded, 
appear to have made a deep impression on Milton’s imagination. The pic- 
ture of “The chariot of Paternal Deity ” (Paradise Lost, v1, 750 ff.), to 
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If the probability that the Hebrew pastoral inspired Milton’s 
arraignment be granted, then it becomes at once apparent that the 
combined promise and threat with which the Hebrew passage ends 
establishes a probability that the two-handed engine of the elegy 
is identical with the sword of Michael in the epic, for the former 
also is obviously a means of retributive justice. The reasonableness 
of such an identification is further attested by the fact that Milton 
had scriptural authority for making the weapon of God’s justice a 


sword. ; 
EpWarD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 


University of Illinois. 
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Auf. 8S. 49-50 meiner Schrift tiber die Konjunktion und (Hes- 
peria Nr. 8), habe ich eine Anzahl literarischer Denkmiler ange- 
fiihrt, welche das dem mittelfrinkischen Dialekt eigentiimliche 
inde aufweisen. Ich benutze hier die Gelegenheit, noch einige 
nachzutragen. Wie friiher, mache ich auch hier keinen Anspruch 
darauf, ein vollstindiges Verzeichnis der inde-gebrauchenden 
Schriftwerke zu geben. Es ist mir lediglich darum zu tun meine 
Behauptung, dass die Form inde der mittelfrinkischen resp. der 
kélnischen Mundart eigen sei, weiter zu bestatigen. . 

(1) Fiebersegen aus dem 12. Jh., hrsg. von Karl Regel, ZfdPh. 
vi, 94-98. Wie die Formen dat, dit neben sonstigem verschobenem 
t, hilf, helfen beweisen, ist das Denkmal in den nérdlichsten Teil 
Moselfrankens oder in das siidliche Ripuarien (Vgl. Formen wie 
durg = durch, de=der, heer) zu setzen. Die Konjunktion 
ist durchgehends inde. 

(2) Der Arnsteiner Marienleich aus der Mitte des 12. Jhs. (Vgl. 
Jellinghaus, ZfdPh. xv, 348), zum ersten Mal hrsg. von Benecke, 
ZfdA. 11, 193 f., dann von Miillenhoff und Scherer in den Denk- 
milern. Wie Jellinghaus S. 348 bemerkt, “ besteht in diesem Ge- 
dicht eine sprachliche Verschiedenheit zwischen Versen 1-109 und 
von da bis zum Schlusse.” Im ersten Teil findet sich neben Formen 


mention but a single instance, is a poetic paraphrase of Ezekiel’s vision in 
the first chapter of his prophecy. So, if Milton in composing the elegy 
borrowed from Ezekiel, he was simply anticipating what afterwards he 
did on a larger scale, and more unmistakably. 
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wie de = der, her = er, das einmal belegte inde (Benecke schreibt 
unde), alles Eigentiimlichkeiten des Mittelfrinkischen. Im zweiten 
Teile, Z. 151, kommt dad fiir dat mit unverschobenem Dental vor. 
Daneben steht auch unverschobenes p in gescheppen (Z. 170), 
scheppere (Z. 200), was wieder nach Mittelfranken hinweist. 
Diese ausgepragten Kennzeichen des Mittelfriankischen machen es 
unméglich die Heimat des Gedichts in Arnstein an der Lahn zu 
suchen. Vgl. die Worte Steinmeyers (Anmerkungen zu den Denk- 
milern, S. 241) “die Annahme, der Wiesbadner Psalter sei in 
Arnstein geschrieben, entbehrt jeder Sicherheit, da die alten Bii- 
cherkataloge des Stiftes ihn nicht erwihnen.” 

(3) Gottfried Hagens Reimchronik der Stadt Koln, verfasst um 
1270 (Vgl. E. Dornfeld, Untersuchungen zu Gottfried Hagens 
Reimchronik, Germanistische Abhandlungen, 40. Heft, S. 18) weist 
nur die Form ind auf, die man 6fters des Metrums wegen zu inde 
erganzen muss (Dornfeld S. 226, 229). Man sucht mit Recht die 
Heimat des Dichters im Nordwesten des ripuarischen Gebietes 
(Dornfeld, S. 223). 

(4) In dem Gedicht von Christi Geburt, hrsg. von Carl Kraus 
(Deutsche Gedichte des 12. Jhs., Halle, 1894, S. 3 f.), steht stets in 
als Form der Konj., die wohl in ind(e) aufzulésen ist. Schénbach, 
ZfdA, xxx1u1, 360, “ lokalisiert das Gedicht in der Kélner Gegend, 
was durch den Reim geschteden: geciden (46) neben geschach: sach 
(14) bestatigt wird ” (Kraus, S. 71). 

(5) Die Lilie, eine mittelfrinkische Dichtung in Reimprosa, 
hrsg. von Paul Wiist in den deutschen Texten des Mittelalters, 
Band xv, Berlin 1909. Die Hs. ist im 13. Jh. hergestellt, aber die 
Vorlage wird wohl (Wiist, S. viii) der 2. Halfte des 12. Jhs. zuzu- 
weisen sein. Wiist (S. x1, xxii) glaubt mit ziemlicher Sicherheit 
den Dialekt des Gedichts zwischen der Linie Linz-Sinzig-Ahrtal- 
Priim und der sogenannten Benrather Linie lokalisieren zu kénnen. 
Die Konjunktion lautet mit wenigen Ausnahmen (Wiist, S. xx) 
inde, in. Die kleinern Stiicke wie die drei Blumen des Paradieses, 
der dreifache Schmuck der seligen Jungfrauen, das himmlische 
Gastmahl und die Warnung vor der Siinde, welche in derselben Hs. 
stehen, gehéren nicht dem mittelfrinkischen Dialekt an (Wiist, 
S. xv). Die Form inde (neben hiaufigem und, unde) ist wie 
manches andere auf das Konto des mittelfrinkischen Schreibers zu 
setzen. 
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(6) “Die Sprache der Tristan Hs. N ist in den mittelfrin- 
kischen Dialekt iibertragen sowohl lautlich, als auch im Wortschatz, 
es ist wohl speziell Kéln und Umgegend als Heimat des Dialekts 
anzunehmen ; so steht V. 2892 strozze (Kehle), ein dem kéln. Dia- 
lekt eigentiimliches Wort; auch zahlreiche @ fiir 6; ai fiir 4, et fiir 
é; inde und in fiir unde, of fiir oder sind allgemein durchgefiihrt.” 
K. Marold, der Tristan Gottfrieds von Strassburg, Teutonia, 6. 
Heft, S. xliv. 

(7) Die Hs. A 11 der siéchsischen Weltchrontk, welche nur aus- 
zugsweise (S. 239-246) im 2. Bande der deutschen Chroniken des 
Mittelalters, Hannover 1876, mitgeteilt ist, gebraucht stets die 
Form in, inde, “Die Sprache ist mittelfrankisch etwa aus der 
Gegend von Kéln” (S. 8). 

(8) Ein niederrheinischer Bericht iiber den Orient, zum ersten 
Mal vollstandig von Réhricht und Meissner, ZfdPh. xrx, 1 f. ver- 
offentlicht, ist, wie die Herausgeber bemerken, eine am Anfang des 
15. Jhs. in kélnischer Mundart abgefasste Schrift. Die Form der 
Konjunktion ist durchgingig ind. 

(9) In Oskar Schades Sammlung von geistlichen Gedichten des 
XIV und XV Jahrhunderts vom Niederrhein, Hannover 1854, 
weisen die ersten elf Gedichte sehr haufig die Form inde, ind auf, 
nur das letzte hat soweit ich sehen kann ausschliesslich die Form 
und, unde. Das Fehlen des inde ist wohl oberdeutschem Einfluss 
zuzuschreiben, der sich gerade um diese Zeit (Anfang des 16. Jhs.) 
in kélnischen Schriften bemerkbar macht. Die anderen Gedichte 
gehen alle auf altere Vorlagen zuriick. Das neunte, Sibillen Boich, 
ist, wie Schade (S. 294) richtig bemerkt, “ kein niederrheinisches, 
sondern ein in diesen Dialekt tibertragenes ”; vgl. den Reim daz: 
was (163), laz: daz (352) neben dat: furbaz (310), dat: Messias 
(537). Die Form der Konjunktion ind (neben zehlreicherem und 
aus der Vorlage) wird demnach vom Schreiber herriihren. 


Epwarp H. Senrr. 
Bryn Mawr College. 











CONCERNING THE RELATION BETWEEN EXODUS AND 
BEOWULF 


























That the numerous verbal correspondences between Exodus and 
Beowulf cannot be accidental is universally and very properly con- 
ceded. It has furthermore been commonly assumed that it was the 
Exodus poet who borrowed from the great epic of Beowulf,* which 
used to be regarded as, after Widsith, practically the oldest Anglo- 
Saxon poem of importance. It seemed indeed very reasonable to 
suppose that the Biblical poem was indebted to the secular epic for 
a number of those decorative features for which there appeared to 
be no warrant in its source or sources. That the author of Exodus 
did know secular heroic poetry, cannot be doubted. Positive proof 
is afforded by the well-known agreement of 1. 218: habban heora 
hlencan, hycgan on ellen, and Finnsburg 11: habbad éowre linda, 
hicgead on ellen, from which it should not be inferred, of course, 
that he drew on the Finnsburg poem.’ But, on the other hand, the 
Exodus poet shows such an extraordinary imagination and such a 
unique power of expression, that we must certainly reckon with a 
high degree of originality on his part. Professor Schiicking in his 
recent monograph Untersuchungen zur Bedeutungslehre der angel- 
sichsischen Dichtersprache (1915), pp. 12 ff., 38 ff., laid his finger 
on one of the most frequently cited instances of phraseological cor- 
respondence, viz. enge dnpadas, unciid gelad, Ex. 58, Beow. 1410 
and showed good reason why the Hxodus passage should not be con- 
sidered an ill-advised imitation, expressing at the same time the 
conviction that the current view of the higher antiquity of Beowulf 
could not be maintained on literary grounds. The point is well 
taken, and it seems to me that a brief re-examination of the material 
in question would not be a superfluous undertaking. Though fully 
aware of the dangers attending the hunting for parallels, we should 
not blind ourselves to the fact that the use of ‘ parallel passages’ as 
a test of literary relationship cannot be invalidated by its misuse. 















*Cf. Strobl, Germ. xx, 292 ff.; Groth, Composition und Alter der altengl. 
Eaodus (1883), pp. 29 ff.; Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien, pp. 158 ff.; Kail, 
Angl. x11, 22; Brandl, Angels. Literatur, p. 1009 
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I. REFERENCES TO SCENERY AND NATURAL PHENOMENA 


1. The march of the Israelites through the desert, 


Ea. 56 oferfor hé mid py folce festena worn, 
land and léodweard lédra manna, 
enge inpadas, unciié gelad. 


Also in another context, Hx. 313, unciid gelad. 
The procession of Hrddgir and his band to the Grendel mere, 


Beow. 1408 oferéode pa epelinga bearn 
stéap stinhlido, stige nearwe, 
enge dnpadas, uncid gelad, 
néowle nessas, nicorhisa fela. 


(See also 2333 f.) 


As Schiicking has shown,? the expression enge dnpadas, unciid 
gelad corresponds well enough to per viam deserti of the Latin -text 
(which is considered the ultimate source) ,* Hxodus x111, 18 (cf. in 
extremis finibus solitudinis, x111, 20), and is entirely suitable in its 
context, since the poet’s idea of desertwm seems to have been that 
of a secluded, lonesome, inaccessible, forbidding region. (land and 
léodweard la3ra manna is apparently due to a confused reminiscence 
of Exodus x111,1%.) It is certainly more likely than not that the 
phrase is original in Fzodus rather than in Beowulf* That the 
author of Beowulf did not attach quite the same meaning to enge 
anpatas must be admitted to be quite probable. (Cf. Schiicking, 
I. c:, p. 44.) ; 

2. The bloody waters of the Red Sea are repeatedly brought 
before the reader in violent word-pictures. There is no mention 


.? And even before him Miirkens, Bonner Beitréige zur Anglistik, u, 70. 

*On the question of the sources see Miirkens, J. c., pp. 68-77; Holthausen, 
Arch. cxv, 162 f.; Moore, M. Ph., 1x, 83-108; but especially Bright, M. L. N., 
xxvui, 97-103. F 

* Of course, it could be conceivably derived in both cases from an earlier 
poem, perhaps Cadmon’s own Ewodus.—May I take this opportunity to 
correct a remark found in Holthausen’s edition of Genesis A? On p. ix of 
the introduction we read: “ Die Genesis wurde friiher allgemein Cedmon 
zugeschrieben; diese sonst aufgegebene Ansicht findet neuerdings in Klae- 
ber und Sarrazin wieder Verteidiger.” That my name does not belong 
there will appear from HSt. xu, 106f., xi, 335. 
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of the blood in the Vulgate, but the idea could very naturally have 
suggested itself to the poet. It is indeed found in Avitus.° 

Ex. 449 wéron beorhhlidu bléde bestémed, / holm heolfre spaw, 
hréam wes on ¥dum ; cp. 456 atol 75a gewealc, 463 fléd bléd gewdd. 
Even the air is filled with blood: 573 ealle him brimu blédige pih- 
ton; 47% wes séo héwene lyft heolfre geblanden, / brim berstende 
blédegesan hwéop. .. . 

In Beowulf, the surface of the Grendel lake is stained with blood 
as a result of the slaying of Grendel’s mother. 1593 pat wes 
ydgeblond eal gemenged, / brim bléde fah; and so Beowulf tells in 
his report: 2138 holm heolfre wéoll. This feature is, of course, 
part of the original story, as is seen from a comparison with the 
Gretissaga, ch. Lxv1: ‘ Grettir struck at him and cut open his lower 
breast and stomach so that all his entrails fell out into the river and 
floated down the stream. The priest who was sitting by the rope 
saw some débris being carried down all covered with blood and lost 
his head, making sure that Grettir was killed.’ (G. A. Hight’s 
translation.) It is not surprising, then, to find a similar descrip- 
tion after the death of Grendel: 847 Dér wes on blide brim 
weallende, / atol 75a geswing eal gemenged / haton heolfre, heoro- 
dréore wéol. The same feature appears in connection with 
A®schere’s death: 1422 fldd blide wéol . . . haton heolfre. (Cp. 
also the expressions occurring in different contexts, 548 hréo wéron 
pa, 464 ofer yda gewealc.) 

It must be confessed that the verbal agreement between the two 
groups is not particularly close, and that no conclusion either way 
can be drawn from these correspondences, interesting as they are. 


3. Ex. 344 
Degwima beewom 
ofer garsecge (?), Godes béacna sum. 
Beow. 569 Léoht éastan cdm, 
beorht béacen Godes, brimu swabredon. 


Proves nothing.® 


* De Transitu Maris Rubri, 693: rubro miscetur sanguine pontus, cited by 
Moore, MPh. 1x, 97. Of distinct interest is Professor Moore’s comment on 
the case: “If we knew that the author of Hwodus was acquainted with the 
Latin poem, and did not know that he was acquainted with Beowulf, we 
should not be safe in asserting that he was imitating Beowulf in this par- 
ticular, even though the resemblance to the English epic is greater than to 
Avitus. But the situation is just the reverse of that” etc., 1. ¢., p. 98. 
*Cf. Andr. 241 f., Gudl. 1265 ff. 
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4. Ex, 24 
... gesegde... 
hi pas worold worhte witig Drihten, 
eorsan ymbhwyrft and iprodor 
gesette sigerice. 
Beow. 90 ... Segde.. 
92 cewed bet se Almihtiga eordan worh(te), . . 
94 gesette sigehrébig sunnan ond monan. 


Cf. Angl. xxxv, 115. The possibility of imitation on the part of 
the Beowulf poet is not to be denied.’ 


II. Minor FEATURES OF THE NARRATIVE 


5. Ex. 170 hwilum of pam werode wlance pegnas / méton mil- 
pastas méara bigum. This exhibition of “horsemanship” (which 
is followed by the picture of the king riding in front of his host, 
not unlike Byrhtnds, Mald. 17 ff.) has been declared an echo of 
Beowulf 864-6,916f. (Bright, MZN. xxvu, 16), see especially 
Beow. 916 f.: hwilum flitende fealwe stréte / méarum mé@ton. But 


* Ex. 563 gesittad sigerice be sm twéonwm. This corresponds, it seems, 
to Exodus xxu1, 31 ponam autem terminos tuos a Mari rubro usque ad 
mare Palestinorum (cf. Mirkens, p. 76) and xxmt, 30 (donez ... ) possi- 
deas terram. Similarly, Ex. 443 ae hie gesittad be s®m twéonum / od 
Egipte inca (?) Séode / land Cananéa. There is a strong temptation to 
trace back to these Exodus passages the famous phrase be s@m twéonum, 
‘by the two seas "—‘ between the seas’ (cf. Goth. Me. vii, 31 mip tweihnaim 
markém Daikapaulaios = ava pécov t&v dplwy Aexaré\ews)—i. e. ‘on earth,’ 
which occurs also Beow. 857 (= ofer eormengrund 859), 1297, 1685, 1956, 
Gudl. 237 (entirely colorless formula), 1333, Par. Ps. 71.8 (= a mari usque 
ad mare). It has been explained (cf. Rau, Germanische Altertiimer in der 
ags. Exodus, p. 17) as an expression that originated in the continental 
home of the Anglo-Saxons, meaning ‘ between the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic’ (in other words, an ancient counterpart of ‘Schleswig-Holstein meer- 
umschlungen’). In three of the Beowulf passages it could be construed as 
an allusion to the Cattegat and the Baltic. But the phrase seems rather 
too specialized for an old native, spontaneous formation. The idiomatic 
way of expressing the broad, general idea involved seems to be indicated 
by passages like Beow. 91f. eordan ... swa weter bebtigeS 1223 f. efne 
swd side swi s&® bebtigeds / windgeard weallas, Andr. 333, Met. Boeth. 9.41, 
16.9 f., or Annolied 445 merigarte (see Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmiler* 1, 
195), etc. However that may be, even if the expression did not originate 
with the author of Exodus, its use in Beowulf might well be due to the 
example of the former poem. 
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the idea may very well have been called forth by the frequent refer- 
ences to Pharao’s currus et equites (equitatus), Exodus xiv, 9, 17, 
18, 23, 28, ep. xv, 1. 

The same use of metan (cp. Lat. metiri) is seen in Hz. 104 lifweg 
metan, in Beow. 514 méton merestréta, 924 medostigge mat, 1633 
foldweg méton (El. 1263 milpatas met), but nowhere else.* 

6. Ez. 183 hefde him dlesen léoda dugede / tiréadigra twa 
pisendo, 188 . . . wigan &ghwilcne / para pe hé on pam fyrste 
findan mthte. (Cp. Exodus xiv, 7 tulitque seacentos currus elec- 
tos). See also 1. 228. 

Beow. 205 hefde se gida Géata léoda / cempan gecorone para pe 
hé cénoste / findan mihte. 

To be regarded inconclusive. 

%. At the approach of their enemies the Israelites are terrified, 
Ex. 200 for pon wes in wicum wop ip ahafen,° 

atol &fenléod, egesan stddon. (See |. 165: atol &fenléod.) 
Cp. Exodus xiv, 10 timuerunt valde, clamaveruntque ad Dominum. 
(The expression occurring in the same verse, levantes filii Israel 
oculos is reflected by 1.178 f. fréond onségon / laSum éagan land- 
manna cyme.) 

At the discovery of Grendel’s ravages lamentations are heard at 
the Danish court, 


Beow. 128 pa wes efter wiste wip ip ahafen, 
micel morgenswég. 


The similarity between these two passages is striking. If there has 
been borrowing, it can hardly be presumed to have been on the part 
of the Ezodus poet. ; 

8. All the Egyptians are overwhelmed by the sea,—Fz. 456 né 
Sér &nig becwim / herges td hime; 508 for Sam pes heriges ham 
eft ne cm... @nig té lafe... (cp. Gen. 2019). This is in 
accordance with the Biblical account, Frodus x1v, 28 nec unus qui- 
dem superfuit ex ets. 


*The combination wicsteal metan, Ex. 92 reminds us of castrametari, 
Eavodus xin, 20, xtv, 2. It should be noted that a clear Latinism occurs 
Ex. 266 ne willad €ow andr&édan, Exodus xiv, 13 nolite timere. Cp. the 
analogous unidiomatic rendering of nolite in Old High German by ni curet 
(curit) found many times in Tatian. 

*Cf. also Heliand 3710 f.: thé ward thar allaro sango mést, / hlid stem- 
nia afhatan; 4991 f. thé ward an thena formon sit / hanacrad afhatan. 
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Of the encounter of the Hetware with Béowulf we are told: Beow. 
2365 lyt eft becwim / fram pam hildfrecan hames niosan.*° Evi- 
dently an elaboration not altogether credible in view of the real 
facts, ll. 1212 ff. 


III. MisceLLaANreous PARALLELS 


9. Hx. 214 eall séo sthgedriht somod etgedere. 

Beow. 387 séon sibbegedriht samod etgedere ; 729 swefan stb- 
begedriht samod etgedere. . 

The phrase is equally applicable to Beowulf’s band and to the 
Israelites; that it is not merely copied in Exodus might be inferred 
from a corresponding remark made with regard to the Egyptians, 
Ex. 190 wéron inge(?) men ealle etgedere / cyningas on corbre. 

10. Hz. 261. The combination eorla unrim is eminently fitting 
in referring to the enemy’s army, side hergas 260; Beow. 1238 
unrim eorla, used of the Danes guarding the hall at night, involves 
an obvious exaggeration. The identical expression is not met with 
in any other OE. poem. 

11. Ex. 262 (him eallum wile) mthtig Drihten Surh mine 
hand™ (. . . dédléan gyfan). Cp. Exodus x111, 16 extende manum 
tuam, ete. 

Beow. 558 (heaporés fornam) mihtig meredéor purh mine hand.** 

The expression is forced in Beowulf, though not necessarily un- 
original. 

12. Ex. 293 ofest is sélost / pat gé of féonda fadme weorten. 

Beow. 256 ofost is sélest / td gecydanne, hwanan éowre cyme 
syndon ; 3007 ni ts ofost betost / pat we péodcyning per scéawian.** 

The use of the phrase ofost is sélost 1s unquestionably more 
natural in the first instance than in the second and third. 

13. Ex. 570 life gefé[glon, pa hie odl@ded hefdon / feorh of 
féonda dime, péah de hie hit frécne genéddon, / weras under we- 
tera hréfas. 

Beow. 1655 ic pat unsdfte ealdre gedigde; / wige under wetere 
weorc genépde /.. . ; ep. 959 frécne genéddon. 

14. Other correspondences could be quoted, such as 

Ex. 28 Sone yldo bearn @r ne ciidon, 


* Cp. Bl. 142 f., Jud. 311 f. ™See Fat. Ap. 59 f. 
1 See Jud. 198. 4 Andr. 1565 ofost is sélost. 
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Beow. %0 pone yldo bearn @fre gefriinon (cf. Angl. xxxv, 467); 
or Ex. 300 mere stille bad, 551” here stille bad; Beow. 301° flota 
stille bad, or to instance words recorded in these two poems only, 
federedelo Ex. 361, Beow. 911; pengel, Ex. 173, Beow. 1507. 

But no light is obtained from these or others that might be added, 
since they either fall in the general category of formulas or are non- 
committal as to the question of originality or imitation. 

The net result of the foregoing survey seems to me a confirma- 
tion, though not a very forceful one, of Schiicking’s iconoclastic 
theory ; the balance of probability inclines at least slightly in favor 
of the priority of Hrodus. That the linguistic evidence is not in 
the least at variance with this chronological sequence should not be 
overlooked.** 

Thus the three poems of (Genesis, Daniel, Exodus may with rea- 
sonable certainty be considered to antedate the Beowulf. 


Fr. KLAEBEr. 
The University of Minnesota. 
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The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. By EpmuND Gossg, 
C.B. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1917. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. Personal Recollections by his cousin 
Mrs. Disney Leith. With extracts from some of his private 
letters. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1917. 


Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by 
Epmunp Gossz, C.B. and THomas James Wise. London, 
William Heineman, 1917. 


All the best qualities of Mr. Gosse’s fine talent—his delicate style, 
his mature judgment (rarely failing), his ability to synthesize a 
store of personal reminiscence into vivid portraiture—are happily 
blended in his latest work; one is reluctant to offer any adverse 


* Richter’s statement in his Chronologische Studien zur angelsichsischen 
Literatur auf Grund sprachlich-metrischer Kriterien, pp. 90 f. is curiously 
suggestive: “... steht Exodus dem Beowulf... nahe, ist aber wohl 
etwas jiinger als Beowulf, von dem es auch bereits beeinflusst erscheint.” 
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comment upon a book so delightful, so gracefully accomplished. 
Two characteristics found often in his work here fail him, however; 
he has allowed prejudice to interfere with his usual marked sense 
of proportion and he has carried tactful reticence to the point where 
it leaves his work so obviously incomplete that one must, albeit 
reluctantly, hold that his Life of Swinburne cannot permanently 
remain as the authoritative biography of the great poet. It was a 
praiseworthy ambition to restrain the account of Swinburne’s life 
within the limits of one volume and the plan to publish the 
correspondence separately has the excellent effect of helping to 
keep the narrative within reasonable compass; but the effort to 
be brief has been carried too far and many matters of interest and 
importance are passed over with little or no notice. Resisting 
the temptation to review the work in an “appreciative” way, I 
shall confine myself to what may be called the technicalities of the 
subject.’ ° 

In his commendable desire not to revive old half-forgotten 
scandal and gossip Mr. Gosse has gone to the opposite extreme of 
over-reticence in dealing with portions of Swinburne’s earlier life 
and in touching so lightly upon the periods of “racketing” in 
London he neglects data (notwithstanding that opportunity is 
given to read between the lines) that are essential for the study 
of the poet’s temperament, his work, and his “legend.” It is 
unnecessary to press this point further. 

Mr. Gosse harbors strong feeling as to the influence of the 
thirty years of life with Watts-Dunton upon Swinburne’s genius. 
He gives abundant evidence of the mastery obtained over Swin- 
burne by the lawyer-romancer. Swinburne might well have died 
many years ago, but for the shelter and guardianship that were 
so generously bestowed. Perhaps his life was saved; but there 
were attendant disadvantages. Watts-Dunton checked with an 
austere regard of control the poet’s familiar smile towards objects 
of old affection; he kept from him “ Bohemian” friends (among 
whom Mr. Gosse was apparently included) and restrained him 
within narrow bounds; and the “sturdy little old man” into 
which the “crimson mackaw ” of the ’sixties had grown submitted 


*See, for a notice of the kind that I do not here attempt, the article by 
John Bailey in The Quarterly Review, July 1917, p. 228f. This is the 
best review of the new Swinburne material that I have seen. 


3 
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meekly. It is plausibly suggested that Swinburne’s violent reaction 
from the poetry of Walt Whitman and his unfortunate and need- 
less break with Whistler were due to Watts-Dunton’s dislike of the 
poet and the artist. With equal probability Mr. Gosse might have 
accounted on the same grounds for the change in Swinburne’s 
opinion of Byron. And I have little doubt that the amusing 
Imperialism that Swinburne developed in later life can be charged 
to the same influence. But that Watts-Dunton urged Swinburne 
into the field of poetry of nature-description, as Mr. Gosse sug- 
gests, is a view that it would be harder to substantiate. I am 
able to call attention to a striking instance of this unfortunate 
influence. It will be remembered that when William Bell Scott’s 
Autobiographical Notes appeared in 1892 Swinburne allowed the 
indiscretion of that book to call from him a violent and regrettable 
attack upon his dead friend.* There is in my library the copy 
of the Autobiographical Notes that formerly belonged to Swin- 
burne.* On the flyleaf of volume two there are about twenty pen- 
ciled jottings in the handwriting of Watts-Dunton, calling atten- 
tion to errors and absurdities in the text, and on the margin of 
many pages there are marks of query and amazement. These 
jottings and marginalia quite closely parallel Swinburne’s published 
attack. Beyond doubt Watts-Dunton put Swinburne up to it. 
Upon these or similar matters Mr. Gosse touches with quiet 
irony. Though he never resorts to such personalities as would 
involve a breach of good taste and though the full force of his 
feeling is apparent only to the attentive reader, he nevertheless 
betrays himself into several obviously false judgments of Swin- 
burne’s literary work during the second half of his life. He has 
barely a word of praise for anything written after 1879. Grant 
that Swinburne’s best poetry is the fruit of the years before life 


2“The New Terror,” Fortnightly Review, December, 1892, p. 830f. 
Swinburne made some sort of amende for this diatribe by not including it 
in the Studies in Prose and Poetry, 1894, his last volume of miscellaneous 
essays. Though the primary blame almost certainly attaches to Watts- 
Dunton, Swinburne entered heartily into the business. In the privately 
printed Letters to Edmund Gosse, series v, p. 22, he calls poor Scott a 
“lying, backbiting, drivelling, imbecile, doting, malignant, mangy old son 
of a” But, as Francis Hodgson (wasn’t it?) with sweet charity said 
of one of Byron’s onslaughts, “The poor dear soul meant nothing of all 
this.” 

* Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, item 689. 
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at The Pines began and that his later work is largely extravagant 
and repetitious; grant, too, that Mr. Gosse is much nearer the 
truth than is Mrs. Leith, who writes (p. 251f.): “The time of 
his vivid and fiery youth was not that of his best production. It 
was in the little home at Putney . . . that the great imperishable 
works of his life were brought forth ” ;—yet Marino Faltero, which 
properly regarded stands in sentiment and philosophy with Songs 
before Sunrise and Erechtheus, should not have been passed over 
without comment; Mary Stuart should not have been placed so 
far below the earlier members of the Scots trilogy; Tristram of 
Lyonesse should not have been subjected to criticism so frivolous 
and so worthless.* In sum, when dealing with the writings of the 
Putney period Mr. Gosse’s critical acumen deserts him. 

During his middle years Swinburne indulged himself in a series 
of personal and literary quarrels. Mr. Gosse sums up adequately 
the Rossetti-Buchanan controversy, but gives no explanation of 
its recrudescence in 1875, in which Rossetti had no share.® The 


\ 


*Mr. Gosse appraises rightly the Prelude, which appeared separately 
in 1871. For the mediocrity of almost all the remainder he blames the 
Putney influence. He does not seem to know that “The Sailing of the 
Swallow” -was published in The Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1877, p. 
287 f.—two years before life at The Pines began. No part of the poem 
is less excellent than this canto. 

* The facts seem to be as follows. An anonymous poem (which at the 
subsequent trial was acknowledged to be the work of the Earl of Southesk) 
called Jonas Fisher: a Poem in Brown and White (Triibner, 1875) con- 
tained an attack upon Rossetti and his school (Part iii, stanzas 188 f.). 
Swinburne is alluded to in this passage as the “ prurient paganist ” who 
“hymns of morbid immorality.” At this time Swinburne had close rela- 
tions with The Examiner of which his friend William Minto was editor. 
(Earlier in the same year they had withstood together the attacks of The 
Spectator upon Swinburne’s sonnets on Napoleon III.) Now, on November 
20, 1875, there appeared in The Examiner (p. 1304) the four-line Epitaph 
on a Slanderer, without any context. This was by Swinburne. On Novem- 
ber 27 appeared a review of Jonas Fisher, which, on the authority of 
certain correspondents, was declared to be the work of Mr. Robert Buch- 
anan or the Devil. On December 4 The Examiner published Buchanan’s 
denial of the authorship. On December 11 appeared Swinburne’s extra- 
ordinary pseudonymous letter The Devil’s Due, which he also circulated 
privately in pamphlet form. Acquaintance with details of the earlier con- 
troversy with Rossetti is needed to appreciate this satire. If, when it is 
reprinted along with other scattered prose pieces a sufficient commentary 
is not attached, I shall take that occasion to publish some notes on the 
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quarrel between Swinburne and Furnivall, which began over the 
question of the authorship of Henry VIII is pretty stale gossip 
now, but at least we should have had an impartial account of it, 
and this Mr. Gosse does not give. There is no reference to the 
quarrel with Churton Collins, whose name is not mentioned in 
the book. Yet at one time, drawn together by common interest 
in the Elizabethans, the poet and the professor were on terms of 
quite close friendship. The cause of the break between the two 
is doubtless the reason for Mr. Gosse’s silence.’ Swinburne’s 
relations with Tennyson have never been closely recounted; there 
is little or nothing on this matter in the Life.* The controversy 


subject. For the present it is too large a theme to enter on. The Devil’s 
Due was the cause of the suit for libel won against The Examiner by Rob- 
ert Buchanan in July 1876. 

*Mr. Gosse never hints that, however coarsely the controversy was con- 
ducted by Dr. Furnivall, the primary blames rested on Swinburne, who 
was guilty of gross inaccuracy of statement in his study of the problem. 
There is no complete account of the discussion in print; perhaps I may 
return to the subject some day. Swinburne and Furnivall had formerly 
been on friendly terms; I have a presentation copy of a number of the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, sent to Swinburne by Furnivall. 

* Swinburne took up his unwieldy cudgel in defense of Mr. Gosse after 
Collins’ truculent but by no means unfounded attack upon the inaccuracies 
in certain of Mr. Gosse’s public lectures. The Letters from Swinburne to 
John Churton Collins (1910) are among the most valuable and delightful 
of the private issues. In a foreword Mr. Gosse gives a brief account of 
the rupture between the two men but does not mention the part that he 
himself played in the controversy. He states (p. 9) that “relations 
between Swinburne and Collins were broken off for the rest of their lives.” 
This is not strictly true; at a melancholy little dinner some years after- 
wards Watts-Dunton brought them together again for an evening. The 
Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins contains letters from Swinburne 
and interesting reminiscences of him. The friendship had been cordial; 
“I don’t see why you should Mr. me,” Swinburne writes, “unless you 
esteem my friendship less than I do yours” (Letters to Collins, p. 16, 
March 9, 1875). 

* The inner history of the relation between the two has not been told; 
will it ever be? What was the inception of Swinburne’s bitter feeling 
towards the Laureate that found expression in a passage in Under the 
Microscope so drastic that for once Swinburne was persuaded to cancel 
what he had written? Was part of this suppressed passage used in the 
Tennyson and Musset? What moved Swinburne to write the parody 
Disgust? Why was he so sharply satiric on the occasion of Tennyson’s 
acceptance of a peerage? These and other such questions need an answer. 
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precipitated by Arnold’s essay on Byron, in which Austin, Collins, 
Henley, and Lang, as well as Swinburne, had a share, was too 
interesting a matter to be ignored.® So also was the more general 
question of Swinburne’s relations with the late poet-laureate, from 
the time of the publication of The Poetry of the Period to Alfred 
Austin’s defense of Tennyson after the publication of Swinburne’s 
essay on Tennyson and Musset, an affront that Swinburne never 


forgave.’® 

More information would have been welcome on certain of Swin- 
burne’s friendships: on his relations with J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, 
who withstood with him the brunt of Furnivall’s onslaught; ** on 
Simeon Solomon, whose portrait of Swinburne is among the illus- 
trations, but who is not mentioned in the text;** and on Adah 


On the other hand, Tennyson had his own, more or less private, opinion 
of Swinburne’s work. It is said that, having read aloud his poem Lucre- 
tius, he looked up at his audience and said, “ What a mess little Swin- 
burne would have made of this!” It is typical of Swinburne’s innate 
generosity that when Tennyson died he forgot old rancour and sang of 
him worthily in a Threnody; the old poet’s eightieth birthday, too, he 
greeted properly. 

°I have in hand a separate account of this interesting controversy. 

* Austin published a “ Vindication of Tennyson” in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, 1885, republished in The Bridling of Pegasus. See also his Autobio- 
graphy ii, 2f., where he miscalls Swinburne’s article “ Tennyson and Victor 
Hugo.” 

“In Mr. Gosse’s Life (p. 249-250) the part taken by Halliwell-Phillipps 
is not indicated. He entered the controversy only when, Swinburne having 
proposed to dedicate his Study of Shakespeare to him, Furnivall wrote 
demanding that he decline to accept the dedication. This very properly 
Halliwell-Phillipps refused to do. Furnivall thereupon drew him into the 
fray with his pamphlet The “ Co.” of Pigsbrook and Co. Halliwell-Phillipps 
wrote to Browning, the President of the New Shakspere Society, protesting 
against this insult. Browning replied that he was in no way responsible 
for Furnivall’s behavior. Halliwell-Phillipps then published the corre- 
spondence that had passed between the two. 

“The poem Frotion was written for a picture by Solomon. The artist 
made an illustration (it must be declared very unsatisfactory) for At a 
Month’s End when that famous poem appeared in The Dark Blue (1871, i, 
217). In the same periodical (i, 568f.) Swinburne published some 
“ Notes” on Solomon’s Vision of Love. These were never reprinted by him 
but may be found in Badger’s collection entitled A Pilgrimage of Pleasure, 
[1913]. 





| 
| 
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Isaacs Menken, whose name is associated in various connections 
with the poet’s and who is barely mentioned.** 

It remains to point out a few minor errors. Mr. Gosse speaks 
of the chorus of “singing huntsmen ” in Atalanta (p. 117); it is 
in fact of young girls. He calls Swinburne’s earlier essay on 
Byron “little known” (p. 142); it is probably far better known 
(through Arnold’s familiar quotation from it and because of its 
own merits) than is the later one of 1884. He speaks of the “ delay 
of eleven years” before Ave atque Vale “was at length included 
in the volume of 1878” (p. 168). The elegy appeared in fact 
almost immediately after Baudelaire’s death, in The Fortnightly 
Review, January, 1868. He is incorrect in referring the lines 
“Thou, too, O little laurelled town of towers ” in the Song of Italy 
to Siena (p. 173). The allusion here is to San Gimignano; Siena 
is mentioned later by name.** He declares that the prose pam- 
plet Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade, 
1876, is “ disagreeable in tone” (p. 233). The piece is an attack 
upon the pro-Russian group, headed by Gladstone and Carlyle, 
during the Russo-Turkish war, and is an important item in the 
history of Swinburne’s opinions of Carlyle (a matter too summarily 
dismissed by Mr. Gosse, though treated by him at greater length 
elsewhere).*® It contains a rhetorical attack on the memory of 
Napoleon ITI, but there is in it also that fine idealism that charac- 
terizes even the most extreme of Swinburne’s political utterances, 
and in one passage—on the martyrs of liberty—it rises to heights 
of eloquence. Students of Herbert Spencer will remember his 
praise of this Note; it deserved better at Mr. Gosse’s hands. 


* A matter of bibliographical and textual interest has not been settled. 
In his Swinburne bibliography Mr. Wise sets down the Unpublished Verses 
of 1888 and the probably spurious French verses called Dolorida, piratically 
circulated in 1883 under the title In the Album of Adah Menken. He does 
not record the existence of an eight-page pamphlet, without publisher, 
place, or date, that contains both these pieces together. Nor has he (or 
apparently anyone) noted that the Unpublished Verses are an odd jumble 
of lines that occur in Swinburne’s Hesperia. 

“See G. A. Jones, “ Notes on Swinburne’s Song of Italy,” Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxx, 206. 

* See his foreword to the edition of Liberty and Loyalty (a prose attack 
on Carlyle and Ruskin found among Swinburne’s papers after his death), 
privately printed for the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913. 
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Mr. Gosse speaks (p. 63) of Swinburne’s lost “ three-act comedy ” 
Laugh and Lie Down; read rather “ three acts of a comedy.” (See 
the letter to Edwin Hatch, February 17, [1858]). He says (p. 
127) that in Chastelard Swinburne omits the “ characteristic de- 
tail ” of Chastelard’s carrying Queen Mary’s copy of Ronsard upon 
the scaffold. On the contrary, Swinburne makes much of this in- 
cident ; see Chastelard, Act v, Scene i. He misquotes (p. 143) and 
spoils the cadence of the last sentence of the essay on Byron. He 
misquotes Wordsworth badly on p. 200. He says (p. 249) that 
only the first act of Mary Stuart was in existence when Swinburne 
went to Putney; on the contrary, part of Act Iv had been in print 
since 1868. He omits any reference to Rosamund, Queen of the 
Lombards. Finally, Mr. Gosse says that Dead Love has never been 
reprinted (p. 335) ; it may be found in Mosher’s Bibelot and in the 
Badger volume previously referred to.’® 

The final impression that the book leaves upon one who has 
looked with a great deal of care into the incidents of Swinburne’s 
life is that it is not, cannot be allowed to remain, the definitive 
biography of the poet. The portrait presented, even though the 
writer’s finest efforts have been expended upon the painting of it, 
is too one-sided; it is touched up and gone over with almost too 
eareful art. There is a paucity of fact which some later biographer, 
equipt with the necessary information and fortified with the as 
yet unpublished correspondence (by no means all of which was 
available to Mr. Gosse),’* will be able to supplement and atone for. 
One need scarcely add that when that final biography comes to 
be written an important source for much personal detail will be 
the present Life; but in the end it will be as one of the authorities, 
not as the authority, on its subject that Mr. Gosse’s book will be 
known. 


**Of mere misprints I find only three in Mr. Gosse’s book: Sir E. T. 
Cook’s name spelt with a final e (p. 155); 1910 for 1909 as the year of 
Swinburne’s death (p. 317; curious but attributable to Lord Redesdale) ; 
and “every” for “ever” (p. 330). 

**For example, the material collected in Mrs. Leith’s book, noticed 
below; the material in the possession of Mrs. Watts-Dunton; the material 
in the Recollections of Swinburne by Messrs. Kernahan and Compton- 
Rickett which is announced as forthcoming and which I shall notice at 
some future date. 
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It is pretty well understood, and I have seen manuscript evidence 
that confirms the vague general impression, that the Swinburne 
family did not endorse the study of Swinburne’s character in Mr. 
Gosse’s Portraits and Sketches (1912)—in fact, resented it; and 
it is significant that they contributed little or nothing to the 
biography. These considerations probably lie back of the publica- 
tion, almost simultaneously with Mr. Gosse’s work, of Mrs. Leith’s 
book, to which we may now turn. Note first that it is badly named. 
The “Recollections,” an expansion of those published in 1910, 
fill only thirty-five pages and are of much less interest than the 
letters and extracts from letters to his family which occupy the 
bulk of the volume. The editorial work is execrable. The arrange- 
ment (if it can be so called) is puzzling, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Leith’s introductory explanation. I have found no clue to her 
method of selection of excerpts. In many cases passages that must 
have been of great interest and that did not require suppression 
for personal reasons are omitted. Many of the letters do not bear 
the year in which they were written; to some of these Mrs. Leith 
has supplied dates, not always accurately. With a little research 
the correct date of nearly every letter could have been fixed.*® 


* The following notes on the date of these letters may be of service to 
some students of Swinburne. The Oxford letters (p. 57-62) are misdated 
1860; Swinburne left Oxford in November, 1859; the letters probably 
belong to 1858 or (which is less likely and depends upon the possibility that 
Mr. Gosse misdates the Sir John Franklin) 1859—P. 62: this letter is of 
1869, the only year in which Swinburne visited Jowett at Oxford in the 
spring.—P. 68: 1871, the year in which the visit to Pitlochry with Jowett 
took place.—P. 85-6: after 1869, the year of the letter from Victor Hugo 
to which reference is made (See Hugo, Correspondance, Calmann Lévy, 
p. 338) .—P. 86: 1874, when Quatrevingt-treize, to which allusions are made, 
was published. (I owe the identification of the references to my colleague, 
M. Charles Vatar).—P. 90-2: 1866, from obvious references in these two 
letters to the turmoil caused by Poems and Ballads—P. 92: almost cer- 
tainly 1873, from account of reading Bothwell to a group of friends.—P. 
93-4: this letter belongs to the ’seventies.—P. 98-101: 1867 (account of 
first meeting with Mazzini).—P. 103: 1870 (reference to the Ode on the 
Proclamation of the French Republic) .—P. 104: 1868 or late in 1867 (offer 
of a seat in Parliament).—P. 105: 1872 (Mazzini’s death). —P. 111: possi- 
bly 1869 (reference to a “ down-looking photograph ” of himself).—P. 177: 
1869 (reference to the nearly fatal swimming adventure at &tretat).—P. 
199: 1874 (Morley’s review of Bothwell).—P. 123-6: both letters belong to 
1874 (death of Procter).—P. 140: 1903 (reading proof for the collected 
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The correspondence reveals the singularly attractive side of Swin- 
burne’s character by which he was known to members of his own 
family; in style it is far removed from the ponderous alliteration 
and antithesis of Swinburne’s formal prose. It is as purely per- 
sonal in tone as the correspondence with Bullen Collins, Gosse, 
Hatch and others is literary and controversial. They cast light 
on various matters concerning which there is little or no informa- 
tion in Mr. Gosse’s book. From them we learn of Swinburne’s 
legal studies at Oxford; indeed a whole series of letters is from 
Oxford. Another group supplements Mr. Gosse’s brief statement 
that in 1855 Swinburne spent several weeks in Germany. Charm- 
ing glimpses are afforded of the tender relationship between the 
poet and the little boy whose presence shed so soft a light over 
the little household at The Pines. All the letters were worth 
publishing; but they should have been published entire. 

One instalment (the half-title indicates that more are to follow) 
of Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems has now appeared. Various 
reviews '® have erred in stating that these pieces have been printed 
from Mss. found after the poet’s death. On the contrary, a consid- 
erable number had already appeared in print and had not been 
admitted by the poet into his collected works.2° The most impor- 


edition). —P. 152-4: 1881 (the year of the publication of Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences) .—P. 185: 1876 (first visit to Sark).—P. 210: 1869 (visit 
to Vichy).—P. 235: 1880 (reference to Swinburne’s Ode to Victor Hugo). 

” EB. g., The Nation, N. Y., September 27, 1917. ; 

* The information that Mr. Gosse should have supplied may be given, 
at least in part, here. A Carol for Charity appeared in a fashionable 
volume of the ’nineties to which various prominent writers contributed; at 
the last moment my note on this has gone a-glimmering and I must be 
content with this unsatisfactory statement. Landor at Florence was pub- 
lished by Mr. Gosse in the Life. There, too, appeared part of Sir John 
Franklin and part of Recollections. Gentle Spring may be found in the 
Royal Academy Catalogue, 1865, p. 20. (A transcript of this sonnet, made 
for me by Miss G. H. Campbell, differs in unimportant particulars from 
that here given.) In the Twilight occupies by itself one of the Wise 
pamphlets, 1909. To a Leeds Poet is in The Ballade of Truthful Charles 
and other Poems, Wise, 1910. Molus was privately printed in 1914. 
Truthful Charles, after appearing in The St. James Gazette, July 18, 
1889, was printed in the Wise pamphlet to which it gave the title, men- 
tioned above. New Year’s Eve, 1889, is in The Atheneum, August 15, 1891. 
Memorial Verses on the Death of Karl Blind are in The Fortnightly Review, 
September, 1907. The Ode to Mazzini was printed by Wise, 1909, and by 
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tant part of the book is the series of eleven “ Border Ballads,” the 
composition of which, according to Mr. Gosse, dates back to 
1862-63,71 but which Swinburne, after frequent periods of inde- 
cision, left unpublished at the time of his death. Seven of these, 
with a brief foreword by Mr. Wise, were privately printed in 1912 
by the Bibliophile Society of Boston. To those then made avail- 
able to a limited number of readers are now added four more: 
The King’s Ae Son, Lady Maisie’s Bairn, Weariaswa’, and The 
Earl of Mar’s Daughter, the last being hardly more than an effort 
to reconstruct the original unsophisticated form of a ballad already 
well known. Another important poem already printed by the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston is the Ode to Mazzini, dated on 
internal evidence 1857 and therefore the earliest known of Swin- 
burne’s poems. It is now reprinted from a Ms. bequeathed by Miss 
Isabel Swinburne to the British Museum, which contains the pas- 
sages missing in the ms. from which the Boston text was taken. 
The third very noteworthy poem, a genuine literary “ find” and 
an achievement well worthy to take permanent place among the 
poet’s works, is The Death of Sir John Franklin, apparently 
written (though this has, since the publication of Mr. Gosse’s Life, 
beer. questioned on no very good grounds) in competition for the 
Newdigate Prize. In his preface Mr. Gosse tells us that there are 
in existence certain productions of Swinburne’s merry Muse for 
the publication of which the time is not yet ripe, but that as “ the 
world is growing less and less censorious and more and more 
willing to be amused ” they may be published some day. Be that 
as it may, there are a. number of serious poems that might well 
have been included in this volume. The Ballad of Bulgarie, an 
attack upon Gladstone and Bright which Swinburne sent to a news- 
paper in 1876 and circulated in 1893 in a privately printed pamph- 
let, relates to the same matters that are considered in the Note of an 


the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913, in both cases with the inferior 
text. Disgust is in The Fortnightly Review, December, 1881. The various 
Border Ballads had been privately printed by (Mr. Wise before several of 
them were issued together by the Bibliophile Society of Boston as men- 
tioned in my text.—The warning may be added that no bibliography of 
Swinburne that I know of is strictly accurate. 

* This fact necessitates a revision of critical opinion with regard to the 
development of Swinburne’s genius. See, e. g., Hugh Walker, Literature 
of the Victorian Era, p. 557. 
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English Republican which Swinburne once thought of reissuing 
with the Ballad added to it. The Ballade of Villon and Fat Madge, 
privately issued by Mr. Wise in 1910, belongs to the series of 
Villon translations that appeared in the second series of Poems 
and Ballads. In a foreword Mr. Gosse declares that the character 
of the piece renders it impossible ever to present it to the general 
public. The public has worse things within reach and it is a pity 
that the translations from Villon are not rounded out by the 
publication of this vigorous piece of work. Reminiscence: Leighton, 
Burton, and Mrs. Sartoris is a short piece of no great merit, but 
it ought to be reprinted because of its autobiographical interest. 
Czar: Louis XVI: Adsit Omen is a late piece ** that illustrates the 
long continuance of Swinburne’s anti-Russian feeling. The 
Epitaph on a Slanderer I have referred to above.** A “ limerick ” 
on A. H. Clough is of some interest.** An early translation of part 
of Bernard of Cluny’s Hymn is a worthy companion to the version 
of the Dies Irae, included among these posthumous poems.” It is 
to be hoped that all these, as well as the prose pieces included in 
the private issues,?* will appear in later posthumous collections. 


# Reminiscence is in the Truthful Charles collection (Wise); Czar may 
be found in The Living Age, February 11, 1905, reprinted from The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

In the Truthful Charles pamphlet; also in Wise’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, It. 

*In the Truthful Charles pamphlet Mr. Gosse states that this “ limrick ” 
is there printed for the first time; but I have seen the thing in print more 
than once, as have doubtless many people. 

* The Hymn may be found in Mrs. Leith’s book, p. 36-7.—Several of the 
poems printed by Mr. Gosse require commentary for their comprehension. 
This is especially the case with The Ballade of Truthful Charles, which 
is, of course, an attack upon Parnell, but the point of which is lost unless 
the following fact is known. During the trial growing out of the “ revela- 
tions ” regarding “ Parnellism and Crime ” published in the Times, Parnell 
was asked by counsel for the government, “ Why, sir, did you tell the 
House of Commons... . that secret societies had ceased to exist in 
Ireland?” to which he replied: “It is possible that I was endeavoring to 
mislead the House of Commons on that occasion.” Hence the refrain of 
Swinburne’s Ballade: “T meant to cheat you when I said it.” See Herbert 
Paul, A History of Modern England, Macmillan, 1906, v. 171. 

* The prose pieces are of not much consequence. They include a number 
of stories intended for the projected Triameron, A Criminal Case (an 
unsavory story, realistic and modern), A Record of Friendship (on Rossetti. 
especially his behaviour after the death of his wife; Mr. Gosse seems to 
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By far the most important of the unpublished writings is, however, 
the long series of letters to various correspondents which contain 
much valuable literary criticism and comment and should be given 


to the world at an early date.*” 
SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





Las Bvurlas Veras. Comedia famosa de Ivlian de Armendariz. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes, and with some account 
of the Life and Works of Armendariz, by S. L. Mrtzarp 
RosENBERG, PH. D. (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Romanic Languages and Litera- 
tures; Extra Series, No. 5.) Philadelphia, 1917. 


Tres comedias del Siglo de oro que llevan por titulo, o subtitulo, 
Las Burlas Veras tiene ya publicadas el sefor Millard Rosenberg, y 
la debatida cuestién de su autenticidad parece al fin esclarecida. 
Por llevar titulo comtin y haber sido inaccesibles a los precedentes 
investigadores, se han venido considerando aquellas tres comedias 
como una sola, generalmente atribuida a Lope de Vega. En los 
prologos a sus respectivas ediciones de La Espafiola en Florencia o 
burlas veras y amor invencionero, Las Burlas Veras del Museo 
Britanico, y Las Burlas Veras de la Biblioteca Palatina de Parma, 
el profesor Rosenberg prueba que a Calderén pertenece la primera; 
la segunda, a Lope de Vega; y a Julian de Armendariz, la ultima. 
Consérvase, ademas, otra comedia del periodo clasico con el titulo 
de Burlas Veras y enredos de Benito, de autor anénimo, cuya publi- 
cacién igualmente prepara el sefior Rosenberg. 

En el prélogo a su presente edicién de la comedia de Armendariz, 
resume lo que concerniente a las otras dos producciones homénimas 
de Calder6én y Lope de Vega habia ya expuesto al publicarlas; 
bosqueja la biografia de Julio de Armendariz, de cuya vida y obras 
apenas si se encuentra alguna que otra ligera referencia en nuestras 
historias literarias: ni siquiera el nombre del poeta mencionan 
Schack, Schaeffer y Fitzmaurice-Kelly, y sélo en una nota le nombra 


me to have exaggerated the interest of this very brief note); and a few 
other things. 

* Since completing this notice I have seen Mr. Heinemann’s announce- 
ment of a forthcoming collection of Swinburne’s letters, edited by Mr. 
Gosse. 
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Ticknor incidentalmente. Como el manuscrito carece de fecha, no 
contiene indicio alguno de cudndo hubo de escribirse, y nada se 
sabe acerca de su representacién, el colector, no pudiendo fijar la 
fecha precisa de su composicién, la supone hacia 1610. ‘Tocante 
a su representacién, ninguna noticia se tiene, si bien, por la reputa- 
cién que Armendariz se habia conquistado como autor dramatico, 
asi como por el singular mérito de esta deliciosa comedia, y el 
haber pasado a ser el nombre de uno de sus personajes—Lampa- 
rilla—seudénimo de cierto famoso actor de la época, el sefior 
Rosenberg no duda que llegara a estrenarse y aun representarse 
frecuentemente. Cuanto a que el manuscrito de esta comedia sea 
autégrafo o simple copia, dificil es de aclarar no habiendo llegado 
hasta nosotros ninguna otra comedia manuscrita (o impresa) del 
poeta, con la cual pudiera compararse su escritura; no obstante, 
por varias razonables conjeturas, el colector la considera como copia, 
y fiel, hecha por un amanuense. Finalmente, declara el sefior 
Rosenberg que el argumento de la obra es pura invencién del poeta, 
sin base alguna histérica o precisas fuentes literarias. 

La presente edicién esté basada en el manuscrito de la Collezione 
di Commedie Spagnuole, vol. x11, de la Biblioteca Palatina de 
Parma, tinico conocido de esta comedia. El] colector ha conservado 
la ortografia original, modernizado la puntuacién y acentuado los 
homénimos, pronombres interrogativos y el pretérito perfecto y el 
futuro de los verbos. Hemos de someter a su consideracién las 
siguientes enmiendas del texto: 

468-469: porque, bien considerado 
(pues ha tanto que muri6), 
552: pues ya es tan gustosa. 


601-602: ;Cémo! ;que no me altere? ;Per dewm viuum, 
que os e de hazer en el delito complice! 
604: y aunque te suelten libre; ten buen animo. 
769-770: ;A la carcel todauia, 
Celio? 
772: ,;Qué m&s ponen 4 vn rozin 
1082-1084: porque demas de ofrecerte 
fruta, pesca, es que, mis caza, 
tendrfs para entre los dos 


7 pues ademas de quedar estas tres tltimas lineas conforme al texto 
del manuscrito, que se inserta al pie de la pagina, su sentido sera asi 
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cabal; el verso 1083, tal como esta editado, ni tiene desde luego la 
significacién que le da el comentarista, ni al parecer ninguna otra. 

1137: ,Qué tenemos? ;qué se ordena? 

1255: Pues yo entro. 

Vete seguro. 

No dudosa, como le parece al colector, sino segura es esta correccién, 
pues sin ella el verso no consta. 

1455: era poco sacar cinco. 

2482: diere dichoso fin 4 tanto escandalo. 


Enmienda ésta mas conforme con el manuscrito y con el sentido de 
la frase. 

Respecto a las notas, parece arbitraria ]a del verso 331, puesto 
que a nuestro entender debe leerse: 


Yo, la berdad, aunque amargue. 


“ 


Igualmente lo es la del verso 600, ya que la expresién “ peor esta 
que estaba” ha sido siempre bien corriente. Errénea también la 
correspondiente al 909: por “ dar una torta” entienden los mucha- 
chos “dar una bofetada,” y por tanto tortearle a uno la cara 
significa simplemente “ abofetearle.” En cuanto al 1009, es pere- 
grina la conjetura de que, en tal lugar, nifierwelos puedan ser 
“nifuelos.” Lo mas probable es que deba leerse “ viferuelos.” La 
nota al verso 1280 no sirve sino para empafar la meridiana claridad 
del texto. En la correspondiente al 2461 se consideran sigun, 
siguro, sigundo, quesiera, desimular, deligencias, como errores del 
copista, cuando, en verdad, asi solian escribirlas a menudo los 
autores mismos del periodo clasico. 

En cuanto a la puntuacién del texto, indispensable es en los 
siguientes pasajes la coma, que falta; en la mayoria, tan necesaria 
que, sin ella, no conservan aquéllos su verdadero sentido: Sueilla 
(v. 59); gTu (66); vos (381); media (630); sé (859) Tiende, 
Jupiter, (1364) ; Quitarétele (2127). 

Erratas de imprenta, en las notas, sélo dos hemos hallado, y la 
primera proviene de la obra que el colector cita: bien, por “ buen ” 
(p. 37), y murmur-ara de manafia (p. 152). 

Placemes, y muy calurosos, merece el sefior Rosenberg por esta 
nueva e importante contribucién a las letras castellanas. 


M. Romera-N AVARRO. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Practical German Lessons, For Beginners in High Schools and 
Colleges. By Paut H. GrummMann. Chicago and Lincoln, 
The University Publishing Company, 1916. 351 pp. 


In our present embarrassment of riches a new German gratamar 
must present more than ordinary claims for distinction if it is to 
escape the fate of mediocrity. The present work can certainly 
claim something on the score of originality. The author owes 
allegiance neither to the “ direct ” method nor any of its varieties, 
but bases his work on what he calls the “cumulative” method. 
Each successive lesson forms, as it were, a grammar in petto. Each 
begins with a brief section on pronunciation and a German reading 
lesson. To these succeed a paradigm of declension or conjugation, 
a rule or two of grammar, a rule of gender, and a vocabulary, fol- 
lowed by German-into-English drill apparatus. The main object in 
view being constant review, the author does not hesitate to repeat 
constantly. Thus the pronunciation of sp, st is given in four les- 
sons, the complete paradigms of Bawm and Magd occur twice, Prinz 
is declined in full twice in the same lesson, while Mixed Nouns are 
set forth three times (153, 175, 201), not without inconsistency of 
treatment. 

The book’s second claim to originality is the introduction to 
German forms through the English forms. Before the student 
takes up the present of the German strong verb, or the personal 
pronoun, or the reflexive, he finds before him the corresponding 
English form, thus making his way to the unknown through the 
known. Nowadays so few students come prepared in English gram- 
mar that these little reviews, which are carried through systemati- 
cally, will undoubtedly be of real pedagogical assistance. 

The “ cumulative ” method depends of course on careful grading 
for its suecess, and in the main Grummann’s book answers this de- 
mand. The pupil is constantly called upon to review that which 
goes before. The statement of the facts is concise, tho not always 
clear. The author occasionally errs on the side of brevity and 
much-needed explanations are omitted, as in the discussion of the 
Accent of Modals (270-271) and of Indirect Discourse (245), 
where one looks in vain for anything on the sequence of tenses. 
The vocabulary has been carefully graded, the 750 English words 
being very well selected. The English-into-German is, however, 
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quite mechanical. No attempt is made to arrange the exercises 
into connected sentences of narrative or descriptive character, a 
device so useful for vitalizing the work of younger or even of older 
pupils. In places, indeed, both German and English sentences 
have a woodenness that yields nothing to Cook’s Otto. 

More than 60 per cent. of the book is given to grammatical 
analysis, a group of drill questions in each lesson being the only 
concession to the direct method. Such a work is of course better 
adapted for older than younger pupils. In addition, as will be 
shown below, the author makes constant use of such mnemonic 
devices as analogy, which call for considerable maturity on the part 
of the learner. For this class of students, it is certainly a fair 
question as to whether such a scattered form of presentation as the 
author’s method prescribes is well suited. At least, it would cer- 
tainly have been useful if a part of the abundant space in the 
grammar had been set aside for an appendix, to contain a resumé 
of the more usual forms. 

Turning from arrangement and method to execution, there is 
here and there need of careful revision. Thus, as regards the pro- 
nunciation, “rounding” is distinctly a better term than “ pro- 
trusion ” in describing the genesis of 0, u, ete. (7,18). Final e 
is not simply unstressed (48), it is murmured (Sievers, Grundziige 
der Phonetik, p. 103). K does not fairly represent final g in Ger- 
man usage (119), Hempl to the contrary notwithstanding (“nur 
in Schlesien und im Siiden”—Vietor, Aussprache d. Schrift- 
deutschen 16). The statement regarding the pronunciation of sp, 
sk, st (200) is valueless, as it is impossible for the pupil to tell 
from the rule and examples just when s represents the sh sound. 
Nothing is said about the use of the digraph before ¢ (laszt) (Cf. 
introduction to Duden’s WB.). On page 227 it should be noted 
that also the pronunciation of g, ge there given occurs only in words 
of French origin. The pronunciation of the nasalized vowels in 
Garcon, Karton, Cousin (233, 254) is not correctly indicated. 

The tendency to abbreviate leads not seldom to obscurities, as in 
the statement (37) that “feminine nouns have a tendency to lose 
their endings ” or that plurals denoting “ kinds or grades of things 
end in e” (130). The author seems uncertain whether to describe 
the English case as “ accusative ” or “ objective” (9, 20, 39). It 
is not good usage to say that an Umlaut is “ added ” (108), or that 
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wissen is a “new verb” (101) (later it is correctly listed among 
the past-presents—114), nor to describe the e-+ interchange 
(“breaking”) as Umlaut (41). The ¢ in meinetwegen does not 
go back to r, but to n (Cf. Curme 186) ; the plural Dinger does not 
necessarily express either “ pity or contempt” (131); gesund does 
not “always” compare with Umlaut (133) (Duden prefers the 
form without Umlaut) ; komme is not a proper example of an old 
verb with e in imperative, komm is the more usual form; Staat 
never had a final e in German (153) ; we do not say in English to 
give a man a “ mitten” but “ the mitten” (225) ; the el in Ratsel 
is neither a contraction of lein nor of Teil, and it is not unqualifiedly 
true that nouns derived from verbs without ending are masculine 
(139), witness Band, Gift, Schloss. Throughout the book the author 
shows a tendency to state as facts what are really only the flimsiest 
hypotheses. So, for instance, he declares that the verb to be is the 
most irregular verb “ because it is used most” (30), that the new 
preterite of verbs like spalten “ originated among the common peo- 
ple (servants)” (170), that the final position of the infinitive and 
participle is “for emphasis” (188) (Cf. Diekhoff, German Lan- 
guage 248), and that the subjunctive is more irregular and longer 
than the indicative “ because it is used less (222),” ete. 
Grummann recognizes the difficulty of gender and devotes a part 
of each lesson to it, constantly seeking to simplify the question by 
comparison and analogy. Since Grimm’s poetical conception of 
the origin of gender died a slow death, analogy has been made to 
carry a burden, but it is doubtful if this theory was ever worked 
so hard as in the present book. It is hard to see what pedagogical 
object could be gained by marshaling analogies in such fanciful 
fashion as here. How does it help the learner to be told that Rock, 
Mantel, Hose, Weste have their gender by analogy (145), that Stick 
is an analog of Brot (155) and Apfel of Ball (102)? When he 
hears that Wange, Braue, Wimper are feminine by analogy (185), 
will he not be apt to go wrong with Kiefer, Gawmen, Rachen? 
Wort as “taken from” verbum is probably only a slip (53), but 
what shall one say of the statement that “rivers that the Germans 
have known for a long time are feminine, the newer ones mascu- 
line . . . the Rhine and its tributaries are new rivers to them ”! 
(160). Will not the pupil be confused when he notes the location 
on the map of the masculines Lech, Pregel, Regen, Elbing and the 


4 
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Rhine’s feminine tributaries Mosel, Maas (cited by G.), ll, Ruhr? 
The learner may be willing to believe that Wetb is neuter to agree 
with Kind, “because women of the lower class took care of the 
children ” (27), or that Socke is feminine because “ worn by effemi- 
nate men,” but will it not conflict with what he may have learned 
of Kulturgeschichte when he is told that German names of grains 
are masculine “ probably because men raised them” (127), while 
flowers, fruits and vegetables are generally feminine “ because wo- 
men primarily cultivated them” (84)! It may be added that the 
author forms plurals by analogy as easily as genders. Thus Haar 
gets its plural from Kopf, Bein from Arm (59), ete. To supple- 
ment the rules for grammatical gender, the use of analogy is to be 
recommended for teaching purposes. To carry it as far as in the 
present work, however, is certainly not good philology and is very 


doubtful pedagogics. 
Rosert H. Fire, JR. 
Wesleyan University. 





Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Medieval Documents. 
By Leo Wrener, Professor of Slavic Languages and Litera- 
ture at Harvard University. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 


This book offers unusual treatment of unusual material. Per- 
plexed by incongruities between documentary forms and explana- 
tions of dictionaries and philologists, Professor Wiener set himself 
the task of analyzing and excerpting “all accessible documents to 
the number of 250,000 or more from the earliest times of the 
Roman Empire to the year 1300.” In the light of facts thus dis- 
covered the “ Germanic laws and everything that had been written 
on the subject ” were then studied, and the results of these labors 
are sufficiently upsetting to merit more than a passing notice. 

Older students will be reminded of a volume of studies, like 
this also dedicated to a President of Harvard University: the essays 
by Messrs. Adams, Lodge, Young, and Laughlin, published in 1876 
under the title, Anglo-Saxon Law. The book was the first fruit 
in this country of European research which had produced only 
three years before the Constitutional History of England. Stubbs’s 
words at the beginning are still fresh: “to deeper study the won- 
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derful fertility and variety of the local institutions of Germany 
presents a field of work bewildering and even wearying in its 
abundance: and great as may be the reward of penetrating it, the 
student strays off to a field more easily amenable to philosophic 
treatment.” 

The first reading of this Commentary is bewildering, and a 
careful study reveals serious faults of method. An introduction 
deals with the Cherokee Indians, and then seeks to demolish the 
structure of history and philology raised upon the time-honored 
belief that Ulfilas translated Scripture into Gothic. The Cherokee 
Indians are given space presumably to prove by analogy that the 
Goths adapted themselves to Roman law, anticipating the later 
thesis that words in Germanic laws and documents, of hitherto 
unknown or approved Germanic origin, are Latin words disguised 
by ignorant notaries or worn by phonetic attrition. One begrudges 
the space given the Cherokees, reminded of the illustration struck 
off by Hodgkin: “ Athanaric . . . pining away in contact with a 
higher and more complex civilization like the American Red-skin.” 
For purposes of argument, however, one must show more in common 
between Goths and Cherokees than savagery and adaptability. The 
rest of the book is concerned with tracing forms and meanings of 
documentary words to Latin originals. 

The attempt to deprive Ulfilas of his Bible is based in part 
upon the character of the Gothic mss., all of which, except the 
Silver Codex at Upsala, are palimpsests. Professor Wiener thinks 
that this Codex is Carolingian: it is like mss. of the fifth century, 
but that is due to antiquarian zeal of faithful scribes. Out of a 
complicated discussion of the Sketreins, the Gothic commentary on 
St. John, and of the other Ambrosian palimpsests, together with a 
deadly parallel found between a Latin translation of Skeireins and 
a text of Alcuin, one learns that a superscribed writing of a palimp- 
sest is later than the first writing, and that the first writing cannot 
be later than the superscribed. Thus dating the Sketreins “ will 
definitely settle the period of the Gothic writings.” But the 
“period of the Gothic writings,” is by no means dependent upon 
the character of a Gothic manuscript; the origin of Gothic 
writing was Greek, a fact first impressed upon a beginner, and 
nowhere stated by Professor Wiener. A Greek alphabet was 
adapted, Greek phonology is used wherever possible for Gothic 
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equivalents; and the failure to insist upon this, first and last, casts 
grave suspicion upon the integrity of the argument. In the face 
of such an obvious fact one must get Latin words into the Eastern 
vocabulary. Some show of reason for such words might be got by 
reviving Grimm’s belief, now almost a century old, that the Getae 
and the Goths were identical. One might quote Ovid’s Epistles 
in exile at Tomi, where the poet not only learned the barbaric 
language, but also wrote verses in it, after the Roman manner; 
and one might appeal to Orosius, who states that the Goths and 
Getae were identical (Historiarum, Lib. 1, cap. xvi). Chrysostom, 
as well as Ulfilas, devoted himself to the conversion of the Goths; 
a church in Constantinople was set apart for religious services in 
the Gothic tongue; priests, deacons, and readers were ordained to 
minister to the barbarians.‘ But Ulfilas seems to have been the 
one man, who, according to his pupil Auxentius, knew Latin, Greek, 
and Gothic. 

Professor Wiener objects to the argument that because the 
Ambrosian fragments came from Bobbio they were necessarily 
of Italian origin. This is erecting.a man of straw: Columbanus 
lived scarcely a year after founding his monastery and collecting 
books, and the Ambrosian Codex has after Corinthians 11, 3, 14 
the caption: liber scti columbanj de bobio. One may impeach this 
by saying that any irresponsible monk could have written the 
caption centuries afterward. Streitberg does not print this caption 
in his text; but if one is to overturn Ulfilas nothing less than all 
available evidences for and against his authorship and the pro- 
venience of Gothic books is tolerable. 

Unconvineing is the argument for a Frankish origin of the 
Gothic writings. Antiquarian zeal might lead to copying classical 
texts, as it fortunately did; but no stretch of the imagination can 
explain the use of a Greek phonology by the Latin scribes. Paul 
the Deacon’s words about the extent of his Greek need not be 
reprinted here; and as Charles persuaded the Greek eunuch in 
Rome to teach his daughter Greek for her contemplated marriage 
and life in Constantinople, one may safely doubt the existence 
beyond the Alps of any man capable of adapting the Greek 
alphabet, with a few runic characters, to Gothic—or indeed 
desirous of so doing. The purple vellum, and the gold and silver 


* Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 1, 32. 
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letters of the Silver Codex have little to do with the Gothic text, 
unless an Eastern origin of the fashion can be proved. Wilfred 
(634-709) gave to the church at York a copy of the Gospels 
written in letters of gold upon purple vellum; and Boniface, when 
in Germany, sent to England for a copy of the Gospels in letters of 
gold. No murex, but a common English weed, was used for the dye. 

The use of some runic characters by Ulfilas may be contrasted 
with the absence of runic remains in Gaul, Rhenish Germany, and 
Helvetia. Honorius, on the other hand, struck a commemorative 
coin, with runic letters, after a defeat of the Goths. Charles left 
no such token of his wars with the Danes. From the large amount 
of runic remains in Britain and Scandinavia one is forced to the 
conclusion that the common Germanic alphabet continued with 
heathenism, and we should expect some equivalent for runes where 
the Goths first came into contact with the young Christian Empire. 
The Bible of Ulfilas, philologically and historically, is precisely 
what one might expect from the neighboring missionary labors in 
Constantinople. Professor Wiener says nothing about the evidence 
of Gothic morphology and syntax for the accepted age of the text, 
and thus no proof is necessary for what no one has questioned. 

Historians will be interested in the linguistic evidence collected 
from the documents to show the vagaries of notaries. The linguistic 
student may well be dismayed at the etymologies. One example 
must suffice. From Latin devotus are derived Visigothic thiufadus 
and Frankish thunginus, Anglo-Saxon gepungen, with the “ back 
formation ” Peon; and tunginus gives A.-S. dugan, dugud, peowot 
and peow, ‘a servant.’ Devotus is also the parent of the common 
Germanic piuda, Peoda, ‘ people.’ Why not, one may ask, include 
all Germanic proper names in Theod-, the famous incantation 
letters of Antioch, @AOE, together with the shouts of ‘ Thiudans, 
Thiudans, when Alaric was raised upon the shield by acclaiming 
warriors? 

No reference to runic problems at this time should omit a word 
about the controversy between Professor Cook, of Yale, and the 
Bishop of Bristol relative to the date of the Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle Crosses. Bishop Browne contends for the older and tradi- 
tional date; Professor Cook believes that the Crosses were erected 
in the reign of King David of Scotland. Antiquarian zeal is 
invoked to explain the late date. But until scholars are agreed 
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upon a text of the runic inscriptions on the Crosses one must 
render a Scotch verdict upon any philological argument as to 


their date.? 
W. P. REEVEs. 


Gambier, O. 
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WorRDSWORTH’S KNOWLEDGE OF PLATO 


The “skeptic” whom Jeffrey represents in Blaekwood’s Maga- 
zine (1829) as hazarding the opinion that Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality is no more than a late expression of 
Plato’s doctrine of metempsychosis (an allegation which Words- 
worth denied), is not the only one to have seen a similarity between 
Wordsworth and Plato. “The Platonic poet par excellence,” Mr. 
J. A. Stewart calls Wordsworth,’ adding the remark that not only 
is the Prelude the classic authority on Platonism in poetry, but it 
is so important in this respect that he advises the study of it as a 
preparation for the study of Platonism in all other English poetry. 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, in an article on “ Platonism in Words- 
worth ”? also notes a general similarity between Wordsworth and 
Plato, but thinks the connection stops there. Much Platonism has 
been found in Wordsworth’s poetry,* yet little has been said of how 
much about Plato Wordsworth really knew. 

Wordsworth’s first opportunity to become acquainted with Plato 
was in college, but how much of Plato he may have read there is a 
matter of conjecture. Although, as Christopher Wordsworth notes,* 
Gray had complained in 1754 that Plato was then little known at 
Cambridge, the Laws was among the college text-books in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and may still have been used in 
Wordsworth’s student-days. Moreover, as a student he lived in a 


7A. 8. Cook, The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. Some Accounts of the Bewcastle Cross, Yale Studies 
in English, L, 1914. G. F. Browne, The Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle 
and Ruthwell, Cambridge University Press, 1916; reviewed by Professor 
Cook in Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1917. 

1 English Literature and the Classics, p. 44. 

2 Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, v1, 117-131. 

*Cf., e. g., J. A. Stewart, op. cit.; J. H. Shorthouse, op. cit.; A. C. Brad- 
ley, Oxford Lectures on English Poetry, pp. 99¢150; Walter Raleigh, Words- 
worth, p. 165; John Veitch, in Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, v111, 
24-51. 

* Scholiae Academicae, Cambridge, 1910, p. 115. 
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community of young bloods who felt a restlessness which ripened 
later into the project of the “ Pantisocracy,” in which Coleridge 
(also of Cambridge) and Southey were involved; and this scheme, 
if we had more information about it than the meagre account, the 
most detailed we have, in Thomas Poole’s letter in Mrs. Sanford’s 
Thomas Poole and his Friends, we might trace back to Plato’s 
Republic. At any rate, even though Wordsworth may not have had 
his introduction to Plato in college, he had a second opportunity 
for it through his intimacy with Coleridge. 

Mr. Shorthouse thinks it “ not impossible ” that Coleridge talked 
to Wordsworth about Plato, and cites Mr. Frederick Pollock as 
finding some traces of the conversations. It is certain that Cole- 
ridge, in his confused and obscure way, was an ardent Platonist,— 
or rather neo-Platonist. In Anima Poetae® he says he has Plato 
in his library and wants Aristotle to go with it; he recommends the 
works of Plato as food for the journey along the royal road to 
knowledge; he mentions “the sunny mist, the luminous gloom of 
Plato”; and in still another place he writes a, paragraph in true 
neo-Platonic style on Platonic love as the divine essence. In a 
letter of 1796 he tells John Thelwall that he “ loves Plato, his dear, 
gorgeous [sic] nonsense”; and in a letter to Southey, September 
10, 1802, he says that in the winter of 1801 he had “ read the Par- 
menides and Timaeus with great care.”® Mr. C. H. Herford states 
that in college Coleridge had immersed himself in “the divine 
imaginings of Plotinus.”* Finally, in a letter to Lady Beaumont, 
January 21, 1810, Coleridge speaks of himself as having absorbed 
the Platonic Theology of Proclus, and as having made comments on 
his favorite philosopher, Jacob Boehme, from Proclus, Plato, and 
Plotinus.® 

Concerning Wordsworth’s direct knowledge of Plato, I find for 
Mr. Shorthouse’s statement ° that “it is not likely that he [Words- 
worth] ever read the Dialogues,’ what seems to be positive refuta- 
tion—in the same volume of the Transactions—in the fact that, in 
the catalogue of the Rydal Mount library,’® there appear not only 
a Greek lexicon, a Greek grammar, and two works by Jacob Boehme, 
but, most significant of all, these three octavo volumes: Schleier- 
macher’s [ntroduction to the Dialogues of Plato, from the German, 
by W. Dobson, M. A., Cambridge, 1836; The Cratylus, Phaedo, 
Parmenides, and Timaeus of Plato, from the Greek, by Thomas 
Tyler, with notes, etc., Oxford 1793; and a new edition of five dia- 
logues of Plato,—Platonis Dialogi V, ex recens. Foster, Oxford, 


° Op. cit.. ed. E. H. Coleridge, pp. 155, 252-3, 25, 112. 

* Letters of S. T. Colerigge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1, 211-12. 
*The Age of Wordsworth, p. 170. 

® Memorials of Coleorton, ed. Wm. Knight, m, 105, 107. 
®° Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, v1, 120. 

* Tbid., pp. 195-257, passim. ’ 
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1752. The last of these, with the Greek lexicon published in 1688 
and the Greek grammar published in 1781, Wordsworth might con- 
ceivably have bought while he was at St. John’s College (from 
1787 to 1791), though of course the first two he could not have 
acquired till later,—the first not till 1836. Though the presence of 
these volumes in his library is no sign that he knew their contents, 
nevertheless it seems not unreasonable to suppose that Wordsworth 
was more or less intimately acquainted with the actual writings of 
Plato, at least with the Dialogues; and we may grant him a knowl- 
edge of the Republic, concerning which no specific evidence as yet 
appears.** 

Christopher Wordsworth states in the Memows** that Words- 
worth pronounced “ Plato’s records of the last scenes of the career 
of Socrates” (together with Othello, and Isaac Walton’s Life of 
George Herbert) to be “ the most pathetic of human compositions,” 
—a statement which certifies to his knowledge of the Dialogues, 
particularly of the Phaedo. Yet Wordsworth did not mention Plato 
in the list of “Greek writers whom he admired,” the list being 
Demosthenes, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Herodotus.** The five 
specific places where Wordsworth mentions Plato in his poetry are: 
in the Prelude, 1, 404, and v1, 294; in Epitaphs Translated from 
Chiabrera, 1X, 8; in Dion, v, 9; and in the Ecclesiastical Sonnet 
called Latitudinarianism (Ecclesiastical Sonnets, 1, iv, 6). 
Though these are few in number, he mentions Aristotle only once, 
as “the Stagyrite,” in the third place cited above, and mentions 
Socrates not at all. 

Evxiotr A. Wuite. 

Northwestern University. 





A Note oN THE BroGrRaPHy oF Mrs. ErizaA Haywoon 


Biographers of Mrs. Haywood have been unable to find any 
references to her career between 1711 and 1721. Dr. G. F. Whicher 
(Life and Romances of Mrs. Eliza Haywood, 1915) notes (p. 2) 
that, according to the Register of St. Mary Aldermary, a son of 
Valentine Haywood and his wife Elizabeth, was christened on 
3 December, 1711. The next reference cited by him (p. 3) is the 
following Advertisement contained in the Post Boy for 7 January, 
1721: “ Whereas Elizabeth Haywood, Wife of the Reverend Mr. 
Valentine Haywood, eloped from him her Husband on Saturday 


* His remarks on education in the Hacursion, rx, suggest the discussion 
of education in the Republic; and it is barely possible that the “ Republic ” 
mentioned in the Prelude, 1x, 226, is Plato’s, rather than “ democracy.” 

2% Memoirs of William Wordsworth, m1, 482. 

* Ibid., p. 491. 
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the 26th of November last past, and went away without his 
Knowledge and Consent: This is to give Notice to all Persons in 
general, That if any one shall trust her either with Money or 
Goods, or if she shall contract Debts of any kind whatsoever, the 
said Mr. Haywood will not pay the same.” 

Some light, though tantalizingly uncertain, is thrown on the 
intervening period by an Advertisement which appeared in the 
Weekly Journal for 24 September, 1715. It is there announced 
that one week later, 1 October, will be published “ The Crosses and 
Disappointments of Love, Entitled, A Tragi-Comedy Dialogue 
between Mr. Andrew Yeatman and Mrs. Elizabeth Haywood, in 
3 Vols. Price 1s. 6d.” If we could find this “ Tragi-Comedy 
Dialogue,” we should probably be quite prepared by it for the 
elopement that took place about five years later. Apparently, 
however, there is no trace of such a book. The absence of con- 
temporary notice is in itself a reason for suspecting that the 
promised bit of scandal was not dished out to the scandal-loving 
public on 1 October, 1715, or thereafter. We may have here an 
instance of the crooked policies resorted to by publishers of the 
time. My own conjecture is that no such work was in press and 
that the Advertisement was inserted merely to expose the lovers 
or to extort blackmail; the size of the work announced lends color 
to this supposition. Again, it may be that the Advertisement was 
genuine, and that the injured husband or some other interested 
party paid to have the publication suppressed. Whatever the facts 
concerning the “Tragi-Comedy Dialogue ”—and it may yet be 
unearthed—the Advertisement itself indicates that the divine Eliza 
was known to be roiling the domestic waters long before she took 
final leave of the Reverend Valentine Haywood, and that gossip 
connected her imprudence with one Mr. Andrew Yeatman. A 
probable clue to this lover’s identity is furnished by another 
Advertisement in the Weekly Journal, under the date of 27 August, 
1720: “Andrew Yeatman Scale-maker: at the White Swan in 
Foster-Lane, near Cheapside, London, maketh and selleth all Sorts 
of Beams, Scales, and Stilliards, with all Sorts of Weights both 
for Home and Abroad; likewise extraordinary good Diamond 
Seales and Weights at reasonable Rates. N. B. He served Mr. 
John Sn[ ?Jart fifteen years.” 

Five months later, 7 January, 1721, the husband of Mrs. Hay- 
wood was notifying the public that his wife had eloped in the 
preceding November and that he disclaimed responsibility for her 
debts. If we could suppose the unfaithful wife capable of con- 
stancy to her lover during a period of five years, we might reason- 
ably conclude that in 1720 Mrs. Haywood deserted her husband 
and children to join a London shopkeeper who had brought her 
character under suspicion as early as 1715. It would be dangerous, 
however, to assume any degree of constancy in the author of 
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Love in Excess and The Rash Resolve. Dr. Whicher considers 
(p. 15) that The Prude, a Novel, written by a Young Lady (1724) 
was dedicated to Mrs. Haywood because of her celebrity as a writcr. 
It may be that this doubtful honor was due quite as much to the 
notoriety she had acquired by her facility in the “ tender passion.” 
The announcement of The Prude in Mist’s Weekly Journal of 
July 11, 1724, includes by way of sauce a bit of verse apparently 
intended to extol the female independence exhibited in Mrs. 
Haywood’s conduct as well as in her novels: 


Love, like a Meteor, shows a short-liv’d Blaze; 
Or treads through various skies a winding Maze. 


It is probable that by 1724 Mr. Yeatman had had his successors 


in this “winding maze,” and not improbable that he had been 


superseded before the elopement of 1720. 
C. A. Moore. 


University of Minnesota. 





PRIMITIVE POETRY 


To the authorities cited by Professor Louise Pound in her recent 
article on the Beginnings of Poetry (M. L. A. Pubs., June, 1917), 
should be added, as pertinent and competent testimony, the admir- 
able work by M. V. Porter entitled Notes on the Language of the 
South Andaman Group of Tribes (Calcutta, 1898). The follow- 
ing passages from page 67 are especially interesting, since they bear 
upon the question of individual composition, the refrain, and the 
relation of the composer to the chorus: 

“When an Andamese wishes to make a new song he waits till he 
feels inspired to do so, and will then, when alone, and engaged on 
some occupation, sing to himself till he has hit on a Solo and 
Refrain which takes his fancy, and then improves it to his taste. 
His composition would ordinarily refer to some recent occurrence 
by which he had been affected.” 

“ At a dance the soloist stands at the dancing-board and (often in 
a falsetto voice) sings his Solo and the Refrain. (If he has sung 
the Solo in falsetto, his voice will drop an octave at the Refrain.) 
If the Chorus grasp the Refrain at once, they sing it; if they do 
not grasp it, the Soloist will repeat it two or three times till the 
Chorus are able to take it up.” 

“The Solo is sung amid general silence, and the dance com- 
mences with the Refrain, being also accompanied by a clapping of 
hands and thighs, and the stamping of the Soloist’s foot on the 
sounding-board.” 

FreD Newton Scort. 

University of Michigan. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Because of an unfortunate accident which prevented any revision 
of the proof of my article on “ Some Forerunners of the ‘ Tatler’ 
and ‘ Spectator,’ ” printed in the February number of Mod. Lang. 
Notes, certain errors remained uncorrected. Luckily these affected 
nothing more serious than details of eighteenth century spelling 
and italicization. The reference on page 97 to publications pro- 
perly included under the head of character writing should, however, 
be supplemented by a list of such items as were published between 
1700 and 1709 and are not listed in Professor Baldwin’s biblio- 
graphy (PMLA., x1x, 112-113). I append such a list, excluding 
one pamphlet which I have not been able to trace: 


The Moral Characters of Theophrastus. From the French of La 
Bruyére. 1698-9, 2d ed. 1700 (6th ed. 1713). 

Essays of Love and Marriage .. . Together with some Characters 
(First published in 1657, reprinted in 1700 and again in 
1708). 

An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex. In which are inserted 
the Characters of a Pedant, etc. 2d ed. 1700. 

A Farther Essay Relating to the Female Sex. Containing Six 
Characters, 1700 (first ed.?). 

The English Theophrastus [By Robert Warren]. 1702 (3d ed. 
1708). 

English Lucian, or Modern Dialogues between a Vintner and his 
Wife. No.1. 1703. 

Mirth and Wisdom, in a Miscellany of Different Characters. 
1703 (Subsequent ed., under the title Hickelty Pickelty, 
1708). 

The Management of the Tongue under these following Heads. . . 
The Babbler, the silent Man, etc. Done out of the French. 
1706 (2d ed. 1706). 

Reflexions upon Ridicule . . . wherein are represented the... 
Characters of Persons of the present Age [By L’Abbé 
Bellegarde]. 1706. 

Reflexions upon the Politeness of Manners (Part II of the above 
—2d ed. of both, 1707). 

The Humours of a Coffee-House [By Ned Ward]. June 25, 
1707, et seq. 

Mirth in Ridicule . . . Containing the Follies too often found in 
a Sea-Officer, ete. 1708. 

Characters, or the Manners of the Age; with the Moral Characters 
of Theophrastus (5th ed. before March, 1709). 


‘W. H. DurHam. 
The Sheffield Scientific School. 
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Fifty Years of American Education. A Sketch of the Progress 
of Education in the United States from 1867 to 1917. By Ernest 
Carroll Moore (Ginn & Co.). “ In the year 1867 Edwin Ginn took 
desk-room in a modest Boston office and so began the business which 
has for many years been conducted under the firm-name of Ginn 
and Company.” ... “Casting about for a suitable anniversary 
memento of our own fifty years, . . . it finally seemed to us that 
we could do no better than invite Dr. Ernest C. Moore to sum up 
the educational progress of the United States since 1867.” This 
citation from the publishers’ prefatory note answers the question 
that would otherwise be evoked by the specific date 1867 in the sub- 
title. And the memorial purpose of the publication sufficiently 
justifies a ‘Sketch’ in preference to a complete ‘ History.’ Fortu- 
nately this ‘ Sketch’ has been prepared by one of the scholars best 
fitted to write a complete history of the subject; and a coincidence 
of events has enabled Dr. Moore to adopt a time-division in his 
discussion that is at once inevitable as true history and suitable to 
a commemoration of the business career of Mr. Ginn. The division 
of the educational history of this country into the period before and 


the period after the Civil War is more significant by far than any 
other possible division that might be suggested; and Dr. Moore’s 
book of ninety-six pages consists chiefly of a chapter entitled “ Edu- 
cation at the End of the Civil War,” and another on “ Some 
Changes since the Civil War.” There is also an introductory 


99 


chapter too tritely entitled “ We Live in a Period of Change,” in 
which the reader is reminded of the various departments of progress 
that have warranted the accepted judgment that, in the words of 
Mr. Eliot, the last fifty years have constituted “ the most prodigious 
period of change through which the world has ever passed.” An 
occasion is thus gained for emphasis on what is usually true in edu- 
cational progress. Here changes tend to be slow of foot; educa- 
tional methods may lag so far behind general progress as to be 
reprehensibly ‘ out of date.’ This is one of the plain truths that 
are usually accepted in too complacent a manner. But there are 
periods in which there is a closer relation between educational 
progress and the energy of the world in general. The school must 
in a democracy, says Dr. Moore, “in a measure, overcome its ten- 
dency to aloofness and make itself the responsive servant of the 
public need. This it has done and is doing, and, in consequence, 
the changes which have taken place in education in the last fifty 
years are momentous.” 


252 
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An outline of our history of popular education since the Civil 
War requires the background of the preceding half-century. The 
two principal chapters of this Sketch, therefore, divide it into 
almost equal parts. As to the thoughtful interest inherent in these 
parts, it will be found to be a coherent unit, altho the first chapter, 
which is so largely a record of the birth of new ideas valiantly 
advocated and of the laying of lasting foundations, has a prepon- 
derance of points that cannot be matched in forward-pointing and 
incalculable significance. These points are, of course, known to 
students of ‘ Education,’ but this ‘ Sketch,’ may increase the num- 
ber of reflective readers of this aspect of our history. To show 
that elements of permanence may be detected in a complex of 
changes, a statement may be quoted from the description of what 
was to be accomplished by the American Institute of Instruction, 
founded in 1829: “It will tend to raise the standard of the quali- 
fication of instructors, so that the business of teaching shall not be 
the last resort of dullness and indolence; but shall be considered, 
as it was in the days of republican Greece, an occupation worthy 
of the highest talents and ambition” (p. 15). 

A few of the points jutting from the surface of this rapid survey 
may be pointed out. According to the census of 1860 there were 
more than twelve hundred thousand white citizens over twenty-one 
years of age who could not read or write; still worse, it was con- 
jectured by some “ that one-fourth of the population ” was illiterate 
(p. 25). “The schools of New York were not free to all the 
children of the state until 1867” (p. 34). The Department of 
Education was established by Congress in 1867 (p. 24); in the 
same year W. T. Harris became superintendent of the schools of 
St. Louis, to begin an ‘ educational’ career of national importance 
(p. 65). Henry Barnard, who afterwards became the first Commis- 
sioner of Education, founded the Teachers’ Institute by a meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1839 (p. 68). “ Alternative courses and a 
large freedom of election began to be offered in colleges about the 
year 1869” (p. 74). Dr. Moore has handled his story in a manner 
that will hold the attention of the reader to the end, and he has 
done this under severe restraints of space. His compressed para- 
graphs and statistical details are carried along on a well-sustained 
current of earnest thought, which may win readers for whom the 
subject of educational history has had little attraction. 

In his closing pages, Dr. Moore becomes a bit professional in a 
sense that has tended to repel thoughtful students from his special 
subject. He changes his style perceptibly and drifts into the 
jargon that has been so generally disapproved. “ Physiology and 
psychology taught the schoolmaster that the human organism is an 
action system ” (p. 92) illustrates a method of using the language 
that does not become an authoritative scholar, and yet he apparently 
requires “a liturgical familiarity ” with it, for it reappears very 
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recently under his hand in this form: “The nervous system is an 
action system rather than a device for the production of knowl- 
edge” (School and Society, Feb. 16, 1918, p. 183). In the article 
just now referred to, Dr. Moore is concerned with the question 
of the transference of skill or training “from one context to 
another.” The purist (to call himself by a perverted name), if he 
could be assured of a hearing, might express the wish to be more 
completely convinced that the effects of sound training in the ele- 
ments of English grammar—especially in the principles of com- 
pounding words—have been transferred into the ‘ context’ of some 
of the so-called new sciences. J. W. B. 





That the strenuous days through which Italy is passing are not 
devoid of scholarly productiveness is shown by the appearance of 
a revision of Scherillo’s edition of Petrarch’s Canzoniere (Milan, 
Hoepli, 1918). In 1896 the same publisher issued the Canzoniere 
with notes by G. Rigutini, the arrangement of the poems and the 
text following the volgata of Marsand. In 1908 appeared what 
was really a new book rather than a revised edition; the text and 
arrangement were based on the autograph manuscript (Cod. Vat. 
3195) ; a preface of some seventy pages by M. Scherillo and a bib- 
liography of selected titles were substituted for the former introduc- 
tory matter. Rigutini’s notes were in part preserved, with nu- 
merous corrections and additions by Scherillo, which were enclosed 
in brackets. After an interval of ten years this edition reappears, 
reset throughout and carefully revised. The brackets are now 
omitted, so that the notes are fused together without distinction 
of authorship. A much-needed practical improvement is the in- 
clusion of line-numbers at the end of every stanza in the longer 
poems, and the indication at the top of every page of the numbers 
of the poems. The lines of the sonnets are still unnumbered, and 
this is no obstacle to quick reference; but the absence of line- 
numbers in the canzoni was an extreme inconvenience in the earlier 
editions. The bibliography is brought down to date, and to the pre- 
face is added an appendix, containing two important articles by 
Scherillo which had appeared separately elsewhere: (1) Ancora 
degli endecasillabi di dodici sillabe; (2) Il fiume “ Era” in Dante 
e nel Petrarca. It will be remembered that in the sonnet Non 
Tesin, Po, Varo (no. 148) Petrarch mentions more than a score of 
rivers, all easily identified except Hra. Rigutini had pointed out 
that this could not be the insignificant Era of Tuscany; he sug- 
gested that it might be the almost equally insignificant Serchio. 
In 1908 Scherillo added to this note a statement that the river in 
question was probably the Sadne (Arar). In the new appendix, 
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however, he shows that Petrarch here, and Dante in Paradiso, v1, 
59, almost certainly meant the Loire when they said Era; and in 
the notes to the sonnet Scherillo has substituted for the former note 
simply this: “ Hra. La Loira.” The minute care which this expe- 
rienced scholar and editor has used in his revision makes this third 
edition one to be heartily commended. K. McK. 





There is always “a new book on the short story,” for this type 
of fiction is constantly inspiring critics and others to produce popu- 
lar analyses of its form and technique. Among the more interest- 
ing of these recent critiques may be included Mr. Harry T. Baker’s 
work, The Contemporary Short Story (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co.). 
This book, which aims to be “ a practical manual,” no doubt makes 
its strongest appeal to young college men and others who are still 
in the embryonic stage of authorship and have a keen desire to 
read all the latest shop-talk. In his chapter on “ Originality,” Mr. 
Baker maintains that “in the best short stories of the day there is 
not only essential originality but also something more than brainless 
entertainment. There is a solid kernel of thought, often a big idea, 
back of the narrative.” His illustration, however, a story entitled 
“ Sunrise,” appears unsatisfactory: a beautiful girl in China who 
has always lived underground is brought forth one morning to 
behold the sunrise for the first time in her life; the shock is so great 
that she dies immediately, believing that she has gazed into the very 
face of God. The matter-of-fact modern reader may find it diffi- 
cult, even for the purposes of art, to conceive of the beauty of this 
young woman, who has grown up in subterranean darkness. 

Mr. Baker, however, discusses with fairly sound judgment Com- 
mon Faults, Structure, Character vs. Plot, and How Magazines 
Differ. To each of the chapters is appended a list of suggestive 
questions for investigation by the diligent reader. We are glad to 
learn that the leading authors of the day have selected Stevenson’s 
A Lodging for the Night and Bret Harte’s The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat as the two best stories in English, and that Conan Doyle, 
in particular, favored Stevenson’s Pavilion on the Links. This 
would seem to indicate that the greatest work in the short story 
has been accomplished, and that the modern attempts are feeble 
except as means of earning handsome incomes. Mr. Baker occu- 
pied for some time the position of manuscript reader for various 
prominent magazines, and speaks authoritatively; his experience 
with the Hearst publications has led him to make several pointed 
remarks concerning The Cosmopolitan and the school of “ snappy ” 
fiction writers. T. M. ©. 
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John Keats. By Sidney Colvin (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917). Some thirty years ago Mr. Sidney Colvin wrote the 
excellent Life of Keats in the English Men of Letters series, and 
now on the anniversary of the publication of the first volume of the 
poems (1817) Sir Sidney has produced a monumental work which 
is likely to be the standard Life of the poet for years to come. 
Here we have faithfully and vividly portrayed the “Junkets” of 
the early days, the Keats of “ flint and iron,” who was at the same 
time subject to “fits of depression and self-torment,” when the 
reviews were mercilessly and ignorantly pounding him, and the 
broken man of the last months when the “ tremendous adventure 
of his love” and his fatal disease had plunged him into an agony 
only relieved by death. The critical chapters of the volume are 
in accord with the best traditions of English scholarship. Thus, 
in the matter of sources Sir Sidney prefers to point out striking 
parallels from Elizabethan and contemporary writers, significant 
suggestions from works of art, and other indications of influence, 
all which show that Keats could make his own what he got from : 
others. Colvin does not care to load the text with specialized dis- 
cussion of originals nor append to it a learned mass of footnotes. 
Two and a half pages suffice for the treatment of the sources of the 
Eve of St. Agnes, and a single footnote gives only such necessary 
details as are too specialized for the text. It is also in accord with 
certain lapses of English scholarship that in this connection the 
reference to Dr. Noble MacCracken’s article should be the “ Philo- 
logical Journal of the Chicago University, Vol. 1908,” instead of 
Modern Philology, Vol. v, 1907. One is grateful for the frequent 
quotations from the Brown, Woodhouse, and other mss. which are 
almost as inaccessible to the scholar as to the layman. Thus the 
version of the “ Bright Star ” sonnet from Brown’s transcript ante- 
dates the usual version written in Severn’s copy of Shakespeare’s 
Poems by nineteen months, and thereby forces the latter out of its 
pride of place as the last poem composed by Keats. The Wood- 
house Mss. throw interesting light on the poet’s gay treatment of 
the prudish Woodhouse when the latter objected to the changes 
brought into the marvellous 36th stanza of the Hve. The outlining 
of the development of Keats’s genius in the criticism of his sepa- 
rate poems is admirable. The discussion of such questions of tech- 
nique as that of the heroic couplet from Chaucer onward brings 
out fully the revolutionary character of Keats’s manipulation of his 
metrical instrument. On page 365 Louisville has wandered into 
Ohio, but on page 531 it has returned to its proper State. The 
work of the publishers in the printing and the illustrations is a 
credit to their house, even though they do print ‘ Knight-at-arms’ 
as ‘ night-at-arms’ (p. 469). J. W. T. 





